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I LARGE  FORTUNES; 


OR, 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  LABOR  PROBLEM 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  AN  IMPARTIAL  ANALYSIS 

OF  THE  FACTS. 

A SUPERFICIAL  reading  of  the  New  Testament 
would  be  apt  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
throws  but  little  light  upon  some  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult and  important  questions  of  modern  times, 
and  that  we  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  un- 
aided powers  of  human  reason  in  our  efforts  to 
find  the  true  solutions  of  such  problems  as  are 
thrust  upon  us  by  the  conflicts  between  Capital 
and  Labor,  or  by  the  disputes  between  the  advo- 
cates of  different  forms  of  government  or  social 
organization. 

The  directions  of  Christ  and  His  apostles  in 
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connrction  with  govenimerits  and  public  officials 
seem  to  be  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  duty  of 
submission  on  the  part  of  the  subject,  and  their 
teachings  relate  so  exclusively  to  the  spiritual 
condition  of  their  hearers,  and  to  the  mutual  rela- 
tions and  conduct  of  their  followers  towards  each 
other  as  private  individuals,  that  it  might  appear 
usele  >s  for  the  modern  citizen  and  voter  to  seek 
there  n for  any  guidance  as  to  what  attitude  he 
shou  d assume  towards  the  capitalists  on  the  one 
hand  or  towards  the  labor  organizations  on  the 
othei. 

A nore  careful  examination  must,  however,  be 
made  before  such  unsatisfactory  conclusions  can 
be  accepted  by  those  who  believe  that  the  Bible  is 
a complete  guide  to  happiness  here  as  well  as 
hereafter,  and  that  for  the  decision  of  its  greatest 
problems  this  epoch,  like  all  others,  may  find  in 
the  inspired  writings  a wisdom  not  limited  to  any 
time  or  place,  eternal  as  its  divine  Author,  and  so 
profound  and  complete  that  the  deepest  studies  of 
the  human  intellect  must  appear  in  comparison  as 
feeble  approximations  which  can  assist  us  only  by 
prepa  ring  our  minds  for  the  reception  of  the  per- 
fect t'uth. 
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But  before  searching  the  Scriptures  for  the  in- 
struction we  need  we  must  endeavor  to  discover 
the  true  causes  of  the  evils  now  afflicting  man- 
kind, and  we  should  especially  seek  to  ascertain 
whether  they  proceed  from  any  hostility,  injustice, 
or  oppression  between  the  different  classes,  or 
from  any  lack  of  charity,  helpfulness  or  other 
Christian  virtues.  The  conduct  of  each  class  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  affects  the  others  must  be 
made  perfectly  clear  before  we  can  test  it  by  the 
standards  of  the  Gospel. 

We  meet  with  a great  variety  of  theories  and 
explanations,  from  the  extreme  aristocratic  idea 
that  all  the  troubles  are  caused  by  the  poor  not 
being  contented  to  work  hard,  obey  orders,  keep 
sober,  and  live  as  cheaply  as  possible,  to  the 
doctrines  of  those  who  declare  that  only  the  rich 
are  in  fault,  and  that  “ all  property  is  robbery.” 
Each  theory  has  its  forcible  and  eloquent  advo- 
cates, but  there  is  comparatively  little  of  that 
calm  and  patient  analysis  of  facts  without  refer- 
ence to  consequences,  which  is  necessary  for  the 
ascertainment  of  the  truth.  No  man  can  study 
this  subject  with  success  so  long  as  he  retains  a 
positive,  although  it  may  be  an  unconscious. 
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me  ital  reservation  that  anything  which  would 
seriously  conflict  with  his  prior  ideas  of  his  own 
prooer  position  in  life  must  necessarily  be  wrong. 
It  is  essential  that  the  inquirer,  whether  he  be  a 
laborer  or  a millionaire,  should  lay  aside  all  the 
pre  udices  of  his  particular  class  and  station,  and, 
witiiout  any  reference  to  his  own  position  and 
stai  ding,  endeavor  simply  to  ascertain  the  facts. 

Some  persons  assert  that  the  crime  and  misery 
of  the  poor  are  almost  entirely  due  to  the  ex- 
act! Diis  and  cruelty  of  the  rich ; that  the  latter 
constitute  the  great  obstacle  to  progress  and 
universal  happiness;  and  that  if  it  were  not  for 
them  the  millennium  would  soon  be  realized. 
Others  maintain  that  if  any  man  fails  to  lead  a 
hap  ay,  comfortable  life  it  is  nobody’s  fault  but  his 
owi  , and  can  be  attributed  only  to  his  laziness  or 
his  vices. 

r is  also  urged  that  the  laborers  are  so  igno- 
rant and  incompetent  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
cap  talists  and  their  energy  and  good  management 
on  the  one  hand,  and  their  kindness  and  charity 

II  on  the  other,  everything  would  soon  go  to  de- 

struction, and  famine,  pestilence,  and  anarchy 
world  exterminate  the  race. 

II 
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Such  opinions  as  these  and  others  now  current 
are  direct  contradictions,  and,  as  each  of  them  has 
become  the  sincere  conviction  of  multitudes  of 
men,  it  is  clear  that  much  remains  to  be  done  be- 
fore even  the  mere  facts  of  the  case,  the  real 
relations  between  the  rich  and  poor,  and  how  they 
help  or  injure  each  other,  can  be  generally  under- 
stood. 

In  order  that  we  may  be  better  able  to  study 
the  relative  positions  of  the  different  classes  at 
the  present  time,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  begin 
with  a brief  review  of  those  which  have  existed  in 
the  past. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  NECESSITY  FOR  LABOR,  AND  THE  DESIRE  TO 

AVOID  IT. 

Ii  the  comparative  importance  of  the  capitalist 
and  the  laborer  were  only  a question  of  priority, 
therj  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  latter  would 
be  entitled  to  precedence,  since  it  could  only  have 
beer  as  a result  of  his  toil  that  wealth  could  ever 

I have  been  created  or  accumulated. 

Libor  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  human  exist- 

I ence,  Neither  houses,  clothes,  food,  nor  luxuries 

can  be  obtained  without  it.  Even  in  a savage 
state  man  is  obliged  to  exert  himself  to  prepare 

I his  \ weapons,  pursue  his  game,  and  supply  himself 

I with  clothes  and  shelter.  As  his  life  becomes 

more  artificial,  his  wants  are  multiplied  and  his 
labo  s become  more  varied.  But,  no  matter  how 
highly  civilized  man  may  become,  so  far  as  we  can 
yet  see  there  can  be  no  escape  from  the  vital 
nece  >sity  of  manual  labor. 

No  imperial  edicts,  acts  of  Parliament,  political 
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conventions,  nor  manipulations  of  the  stock  market 
can  compel  the  grass  to  grow  or  the  trees  to  con- 
vert themselves  into  houses.  The  natural  forces 
which  surround  us  can  never  be  terrified,  nor  de- 
ceived, nor  moved  with  compassion.  All  the 
armies  in  the  world  would  fail  to  frighten  or 
coerce  a grain  of  corn  into  growing  if  it  were  not 
properly  planted  and  cultivated.  No  sleight-of- 
hand  performer  by  merely  pretending  to  put  a 
potato  in  the  ground  can  delude  Nature  into  pro- 
ducing a potato- vine.  The  most  pathetic  tale  that 
was  ever  told  would  fail  to  make  a stick  of  wood 
move  itself  to  the  empty  fireplace.  It  is  only  by 
means  of  real  work  that  we  can  control  the  mys- 
terious energies  of  Nature.  In  return  for  honest 
labor  wisely  directed  they  will  bring  us  more  than 
we  need,  but  without  such  labor  they  would  leave 
the  whole  human  race  to  perish  with  as  little  hesi- 
tation as  they  would  toss  a dead  leaf  on  the 
autumn  wind.  Everything  we  eat,  everything  we 
wear,  and  every  house  we  live  in  is  more  or  less 
the  product  of  human  labor,  and  represents  the 
toil  of  many  different  hands. 

But,  although  manual  labor  has  always  been  an 
absolute  necessity  for  the  support  of  mankind,  it 
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has  generally  been  regarded  with  aversion  or  con- 
tempt. Men  have  been  eager  for  the  excitement 
of  t le  combat  and  the  chase,  the  perilous  service 
of  ambition,  the  charms  of  idleness  an(J  amuse- 
mer  t,  oi  the  pleasures  of  mental  and  artistic  cul- 
ture, but  the  great  majority  have  endeavored  or 
wished  to  avoid  manual  labor.  Kach  individual, 
instead  of  being  willing  or  anxious  to  do  what 
world  have  been  his  full  share  of  the  necessary 
wore,  if  it  had  all  been  equally  divided,  has  de- 
sired or  sought  to  arrange  matters  so  that  others 
should  perform  his  share  in  addition  to  their  own. 

! Thi‘  desire  of  each  man  that  whatever  work  has 

!j  to  b i done  should  be  done  by  somebody  else,  and 

; that  he  should  be  able  to  persuade  or  hire  or,  if 

; necessary,  compel  others  to  furnish  him  with  all 

1 desi  ’able  food,  clothing,  comforts,  and  luxuries 

withaut  any  physical  exertion  of  his  own,  has  been 
one  )f  the  most  universal  of  human  characteristics. 

The  men  who  would  cling  to  their  ploughs  or 
j their  anvils  after  they  felt  rich  enough  or  powerful 

I enoLgh  to  abandon  them  have  been  few  and  far 

between,  and  among  all  the  imaginary  heavens 
wher  ein  ecstatic  mortals  have  portrayed  their  ideals 
of  perfect  bliss  we  may  search  in  vain  for  one  that 
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does  not  provide  for  the  true  believer  a complete 
freedom  from  manual  labor.  From  the  beginning 
of  history  to  the  present  time  no  human  motive 
has  been  more  active  and  pow^erful  than  the 
anxiety  to  avoid  labor,  and,  as  a necessary  conse- 
quence, to  be  served  by  others.  The  love  of 
money,  which  is  declared  to  be  the  root  of  all  evil, 
is  itself  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  riches  have 
been  found  to  be  the  readiest  and  least  dangerous 
means  for  the  gratification  of  these  desires. 

Through  all  periods  and  in  all  nations,  from  the 
time  when  man  first  undertook  the  tilling  of  the 
ground  as  a punishment  and  a curse,  down  to  the 
latest  dispute  between  combined  capital  and  organ- 
ized labor,  we  can  trace  the  ever-varying  features 
of  the  endless  struggle  as  to  the  doing  of  the 
world  s work  and  the  division  of  its  products. 

To  analyze  its  different  phases  in  the  history  of 
one  or  niorc  nations  would  be  an  interesting 
although  a melancholy  task,  but  our  present  limits 
and  purposes  forbid  us  to  enter  into  an  inquiry 
that  would  necessarily  involve  a careful  study  of 
innumerable  local  peculiarities,  personal  traits,  and 
minor  causes  which  have  always  been  more  or 
less  effectual  in  hastening,  retarding,  or  obscuring 
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the  action  of  the  more  universal  and  permanent 
tendencies  common  to  every  community. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  a brief  refer- 
ence to  some  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the 
desire  to  live  by  the  toil  of  others,  and  to  avoid 
labo]  as  something  disagreeable  or  degrading,  has 
shov  n itself  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  potent 
of  all  forces  in  originating  or  moulding  the  forms 
of  s )cial  organization,  and  in  dividing  mankind 
into  producers  and  non-producers. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  EFFORTS  TO  AVOID  LABOR,  AND  THEIR 
RESULTS,  IN  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIEVAL  TIMES. 

Although  we  may  not  have  any  reliable 
records  of  the  manner  of  life  and  mutual  rela- 
tions which  existed  among  the  individuals  and 
families  of  any  considerable  aggregation  of  men 
before  they  reached,  or  after  they  had  relapsed 
from,  the  state  of  a tribe  or  nation,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  in  such  a condition  the  idea  of  property 
or  ownership,  if  not  otherwise  derived,  would  be 
gradually  evolved  from  the  natural  wish  of  each 
man  to  use  or  retain  the  fruits  of  his  own  industry, 
the  game  he  had  killed,  the  clothes  and  weapons 
he  had  made,  the  house  he  had  built,  and  the  land 
he  had  discovered  or  cultivated.  Those  who  were 
most  intelligent,  energetic,  and  industrious  would 
be  the  first  to  become  possessed  of  valuable  prop- 
erty, such  as  better  weapons,  tools,  houses,  gar- 
ments, etc. 

These  possessions,  however,  while  making  the 
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lives  of  their  owners  easier  and  more  comfortable, 
would  tend  to  excite  the  envy  and  cupidity  of  ; 

thost  who  were  more  indolent  or  less  capable,  and 
to  sugfo-est  the  idea  that  it  would  be  less  trouble  to 

S o 

obtain  such  valuables  by  stealing  than  by  engag- 
ing i 1 the  fatiguing  toil  which  had  originally  pro- 
duce 1 them.  The  first  efforts  to  avoid  labor  by 
appropriating  the  work  of  others  would  take  the 
form  of  secret  theft  or  forcible  robbery,  and  would 
be  followed  by  accusations  and  conflicts;  the 
victo  ■ would  seize  the  property  of  the  vatK|uished, 
and  die  latter  would  appeal  to  others  for  assist- 
ance. This  would  result  in  combinations  for  at- 
tack and  defence.  But  when  men  undertake  to 
fight  in  a body,  the  necessity  for  having  one  or 
more  leaders  speedily  becomes  evident  to  all,  and 
thost  who  are  considered  best  qualified  by  supe- 
rior nuscles  or  brains  are  chosen  or  permitted  by 
their  comrades  to  act  as  captains,  chiefs,  or  kings. 

If  tli2se  are  successful  in  war,  they  are  cheerfully 

givei  larger  shares  of  the  spoils,  and  they  also 

acqu  re  more  or  less  influence,  which  they  natu-  f 

rally  seek  to  strengthen  and  make  permanent. 

Thei  ■ vanity  and  love  of  approbation  are  stimu- 
lated by  success,  and  their  brief  taste  of  power  and 
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comparative  wealth  intensifies  their  desire  to  avoid 
the  drudgery  of  labor. 

From  this  stage  onward  our  power  to  portray 
the  events  of  the  past  is  no  longer  dependent 
upon  our  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  our 
ability  to  calculate  the  results  of  its  passions  in  a 
savage  or  unorganized  condition.  However  de- 
fective our  histories  of  primitive  tribes  or  nations 
may  be,  they  are  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  trace 
the  typical  steps  in  the  process  by  which  the 
people  were  in  most  cases  more  or  less  gradually 
divided  into  workers  and  non-workers,  servants 
and  masters. 

By  exciting  hopes  of  plunder  from  other  com- 
munities, or  of  free  living  and  promotion  in  their 
own,  the  leaders  gathered  followers  and  partisans 
eager  to  aid  them  in  increasing  their  power,  and  in 
advocating  warlike  expeditions  against  weaker  or 
richer  neighbors.  For  the  real  or  alleged  pur- 
pose of  defence  or  offence,  armies  were  created 
and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  chiefs,  thus 
furnishing  the  occasion  for  calling  upon  the  rest 
of  the  people  to  do  extra  work  in  order  to  raise 
the  necessary  contributions  or  taxes  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  soldiers  and  their  commanders. 

2* 
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Frequent  wars  led  to  the  armies  being  made 
permanent,  and  thus,  by  easy  stages  and  the 
operation  of  patriotic  motives  or  prudent  fore- 
sight a considerable  part  of  the  population  was 
entirely  withdrawn  from  productive  industry  and 
endo  ved  with  the  right  to  be  worked  for  and  sup- 
ported by  the  remainder  of  the  community. 
Resistance  to  their  demands  came  to  be  treated  as 
a crime  against  all  or  treason  to  the  state. 

As  the  strength  and  discipline  of  the  armies 
increased  the  chiefs  became  more  haughty  and 
exading.  War  and  fighting  were  looked  upon  as 
the  most  honorable  and  fascinating  of  all  occupa- 
tions ; the  soldiers  learned  to  despise  and  maltreat 
the  laborers,  and  the  lives  of  the  latter  grew  harder 
and  more  miserable. 

Al:er  the  lapse  of  a sufficient  number  of  years 
or  centuries,  the  increasing  strength  and  oppres- 
sion 3n  one  side,  and  weakness  and  degradation 
on  lhe  other,  resulted  in  a despotism,  with  a 
powerful  army  living  in  idleness  or  destructive 
activ  ty  upon  an  ignorant  and  subjugated 
peasantry. 

A?  a rule,  however,  this  result  was  not  accom- 
plish id  solely  by  the  employment  of  an  armed 
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force,  or  by  inspiring  fear  of  ruin  to  the  nation 
from  internal  rebellion  or  foreign  foes.  The  aid 
of  superstition  and  the  terrors  of  a future  world 
were  generally  resorted  to  whenever  they  could 
be  made  effective  for  the  prevention  of  resistance. 

We  need  not  assume  that  the  nobles  were 
generally  actuated  by  any  love  of  cruelty  or 
hatred  of  the  people  in  order  to  account  for  the 
courses  they  pursued.  Like  most  others  in  this 
selfish  world,  they  considered  that  their  own  com- 
fort and  security  were  more  important  than  any- 
thing else,  and  they  were  not  slow  to  perceive 
that  a small  minority  could  hardly  hope  to  hold 
the  masses  of  the  people  in  permanent  subjection 
without  keeping  them  in  dense  ignorance, 
exhausting  their  energies  with  constant  physi- 
cal toil,  and  training  them  to  look  upon  their  mas- 
ters as  their  divinely-constituted  governors  and 
superiors,  so  that  they  might  expect  terrible  pun- 
ishments after  death  as  well  as  in  this  life  if  they 
should  refuse  to  work  or  attempt  to  rebel.  Local 
risings  of  untrained  and  unarmed  men  were  easily 
crushed  by  sudden  concentrations  of  veteran 
troops,  while  any  general  conspiracy  was  rendered 
almost  impossible  by  confining  the  peasants  to 
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their  tasks  and  forbidding  them  to  assemble  in 
secret  conferences  or  to  carry  arms. 

Bl  t these  typical  phenomena  of  human  life  in 
a semi-lawless  and  warlike  condition  wt.'re  con- 
tinually varied  by  special  circumstances.  Some- 
time: a nation  would  capture  vast  numbers  of 
prisoners,  reduce  them  to  slavery,  and  compel 
them  to  perform  the  manual  labor.  Sometimes  a 
too  confident  tyrant  would  be  overwhelmeci  by  his 
own  subjects  and  succeeded  by  an  oligarchy  or 
some  other  form  of  government.  In  other  cases 
the  jealousies,  rivalries,  and  combats  among  the 
rulers  would  break  up  their  combinations  and 
conw.'rt  them  into  isolated  “robber  barons,’’  each 
with  his  own  band  of  armed  retainers.  And  in 
man\  countries  the  power  over  the  workers  was 
shared  to  some  extent  by  a more  or  less  numer- 
ous middle  class  composed  of  merchants,  master- 
workmen,  and  others  whose  superior  shrewdness 
enabled  them  to  obtain  wealth  and  to  gradually 
eticrcach  upon  the  privileges  of  the  nobility. 

But  none  of  these  variations  in  the  forms  of 
gov^e  nment,  or  changes  among  their  rulers,  could 
bring  much  relief  to  the  laboring  classes,  for  there 
was  one  point  upon  which  those  in  authority  were 
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always  agreed,  and  that  was  that  all  useful  work 
must  be  done  by  the  serfs  or  peasants,  and  that  if 
the  latter  were  allowed  enough  of  their  own  pro- 
ductions to  keep  them  alive  they  ought  to  be 
thankful  to  those  superior  beings  who  were  their 
rightful  and  proper  governors,  and  who  protected 
them  from  other  masters  who  might  be  still  more 
exacting. 

As  labor  became  more  servile  and  degraded 
the  upper  classes  grew  more  confident  of  their 
ability  to  avoid  it,  and,  being  thus  made  easy  in 
regard  to  their  own  position,  their  dread  of  having 
to  work  became  latent  or  dormant  or  was  merged 
into  a haughty  indifference  or  a condescending 
patronage  for  the  workers.  As  an  active  motive 
in  their  lives  it  was  replaced  by  the  love  of  power 
or  the  desire  for  pleasure,  and  while  the  serfs 
toiled  and  suffered  the  gallant  knights  and  noble 
ladies  were  thrilled  with  tales  of  love  and  heroism, 
absorbed  in  the  varying  fortunes  of  ambitious 
wars  and  pious  crusades,  or  revelling  in  all  the 
fascinating  delights  of  chivalry  and  romance. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  it  may  be 
well  for  us  to  note  before  we  turn  our  eyes  from 
the  past  to  the  present,  and  that  is  the  fact  that 
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wlienever  any  nation  was  so  divided  as  to  involve 
id  eness  and  irresponsible  power  over  others  for 
ore  portion,  and  servitude,  severe  toil,  and  priva- 
tic  n for  the  others,  it  has  always  been  shown  by 
th  i final  results  to  have  had  within  it  the  seeds  of 
de:ay.  Whenever  one  class  or  body  of  men  have 
su  :ceeded  in  monopolizing  the  power  and  re- 
so  jrces  of  a nation,  although  they  may  have  con- 
sic  ered  themselves  the  best  and  wisest  as  well  as 
th(;  most  favored  of  mortals,  their  gradual  enerva- 
tion and  destruction  through  luxury,  indolence, 
fol  y,  dissipation,  or  vice  has  been  only  a question 
of  time.  This  natural  process  of  the  “ extinction 
of  die  unfit”  has  generally  been  hastened  by  foreign 
in\asion,  domestic  broils,  or  servile  insurrections; 
bu ; even  if  it  had  been  possible  for  an  established 
aristocracy  to  have  retained  its  original  vigor  and 
control,  its  constantly-increasing  numbers  and 
exactions  would  have  gradually  forced  its  serfs 
below  the  condition  in  which  life  could  be  main- 
tained and  reproduced, 

] t may  be  thought  by  some  that  what  has  been 
said  in  regard  to  the  lives  of  the  upper  and  lower 
classes  in  ancient  and  mediaeval  times  is  too 
severe,  and  that  the  picture  is  darker  than  the 
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truth  will  warrant.  But  while  we  should  by  no 
means  ignore  the  fact  that  sincere  piety  and  virtue, 
and  the  blessings  which  result  therefrom,  have 
abounded  in  every  age,  and  while  we  recognize 
not  only  the  numberless  instances  of  bountiful 
charity,  personal  consecration,  and  wonderful  self- 
sacrifice  among  the  rich,  but  also  the  vast  amount 
of  contentment  and  happiness  among  the  poor — 
who  had  been  taught  to  accept  their  toil  and  pri- 
vations as  matters  of  course — we  must  not  allow 
these  more  agreeable  features  to  blind  us  to  those 
far  more  universal  phenomena  which  resulted 
from  the  working  of  human  passions  when  left 
without  adequate  restraint  to  shape  the  characters 
and  fortunes  of  mankind.  It  is  not  by  confining 
our  eyes  to  the  bright  spots  where  the  light  of 
heaven  sparkles  on  the  surface,  or  to  the  islands 
of  peace  and  refuge  which  divide  the  waves,  that 
we  can  best  gauge  the  power  and  volume  of  the 
mighty  current  of  human  suffering  and  sorrow  as 
it  sweeps  from  age  to  age. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  AVOIDANCE  OF  MANUAL  LABOR  IN  MODERN 

TIMES. 


i 


The  nature  of  our  present  inquiry  makes  it 
unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  upon  any  discus- 
sior  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  decay  and 
disappearance  of  the  mediaeval  forms  of  social 
organization.  They  were  too  deeply  rooted  to 
be  (verthrown  without  centuries  of  effort.  Periods 
of  progressive  enlightenment  were  often  followed 
by  savage  outbreaks,  sanguinary  conflicts,  and  ter- 
ribli;  punishments.  History  has  no  pages  of  more 
absorbing  interest  than  those  which  record  the 
struggles  for  civil  and  religious  liberty.  But  for 
the  purpose  we  now  have  in  view  we  need  only 
concern  ourselves  with  some  of  the  final  results. 

early  all  of  the  methods  formerly  employed 
for  controlling  or  appropriating  the  services  of 
oth(  rs,  or  the  products  of  their  labors,  have  been 
swe  )t  away.  The  right  to  exact  military  service, 
the  right  to  levy  taxes,  and  many  other  arbitrary 
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powers  of  kings  and  nobles,  have  either  been 
abolished  or  greatly  curtailed.  Any  nation  or 
body  of  men  who  might  now  attempt  to  live  by 
open  robbery  or  piracy  would  be  universally 
execrated  and  speedily  destroyed.  In  the  most 
advanced  countries  all  men  are  declared  to  be 
equal  before  the  law,  and  endowed  with  an  in- 
alienable right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 

happiness. 

Instead  of  “the  divine  right  of  kings,’  we 
find  the  doctrine  prevailing  that  all  governments 
must  rest  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
When  one  nation  overcomes  another  in  war, 
there  is  no  effort  to  enslave  the  conquered  or  to 
obtain  more  than  damages  for  the  past  and 
security  for  the  future,  with  possibly  some  en- 
largement of  territory  which  involves  little  or  no 
hardship  for  the  inhabitants.  Slavery  is  rapidly 
disappearing,  serfs  are  liberated  and  educated,  and 
it  is  no  longer  with  sword  or  whip  that  one  man 
can  obligfe  others  to  work  for  him  or  be  his  ser- 
vants.  If  any  laborer  dislikes  his  work  or  his  wages, 
he  has  a legal  right  to  leave  his  employer  and  work 
elsewhere,  or  remain  idle,  just  as  he  pleases. 

This  new  liberty  for  the  laborer,  however,  does 
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not  appear  to  have  diminished  the  general  dislike 
for  labo^  which  seems  to  be  not  only  as  intense  as, 
but  mo'e  widely  diffused  than,  it  was  one  or  two 
centuri(s  ago.  In  former  times  a great  many  of 
the  woi  kers  were  undoubtedly  contented  to  toil 
for  the  richer  classes,  and  satisfied  that  such  an 
arrangement  was  natural  and  right,  but  now  the 
feeling  is  entirely  different.  The  modern  work- 
men anr  full  of  ambition  and  discontent.  They 
are  cortinually  striving  for  more  pay  and  less 
work  ; the  rich,  who  do  not  labor,  are  both  en- 
vied and  denounced,  and  hand- work  is  looked 
upon  as  less  honorable  and  more  objectionable 
than  brain-work.  Through  all  the  different 
classes  the  idea  seems  to  be  spreading  that  the 
most  desirable  condition  of  life,  and  the  one 
which  -Very  man  should  seek  to  attain  to,  is 
that  w lich  combines  the  largest  obtainable  in- 
come vith  the  smallest  amount  of  work. 

Huiran  labor  is  still  an  absolute  necessity 
for  hu  nan  existence,  but  so  long  as  the  dis- 
taste fer  it  continues  men  will  wish  to  avoid  it, 
and  will  be  very  unwilling  to  support  others  in 
idleness,  or  to  serve  or  work  for  any  but  them- 
selves and  their  own  families. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  if  it  is  true  that 
no  one  can  compel  others  to  work  for  him, 
everybody  must  either  labor  for  his  own  sup- 
port, live  on  charity,  or  starve. 

When  we  find,  therefore,  that  certain  classes  of 
the  people,  who  produce  nothing  of  material  value 
by  their  own  industry,  are  still  able  to  secure  the 
constant  service  of  others,  and  to  live  in  compara- 
tive idleness  and  luxury  on  the  fruits  of  their 
labors,  we  cannot  avoid  the  suspicion  that  the 
laborers  are  even  yet  subjected  to  some  kind  of 
compulsion,  and  by  no  means  as  free  from  coercion 
as  the  popular  theory  might  lead  us  to  suppose. 

It  is  evident  that  those  who  are  now  doing  all 
the  work  and  acting  as  laborers  for  all  mankind 
are  not  occupying  that  position  voluntarily  or 
willingly,  by  any  means,  and  that,  so  long  as  the 
desires  and  ambitions  of  men  continue  as  they 
now  are,  neither  the  present  workers  nor  any  of 
the  other  classes  could  be  induced  to  perform  the 
neces.sary  work  if  they  could  evade  it  without 
incurring  any  penalties  or  disagreeable  conse- 
quences. But,  although  we  are  told  that  every 
man  has  an  equal  chance,  that  nothing  like  intimi- 
dation, violence,  or  compulsion  is  permitted,  and 
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that  the  liberty,  property,  and  person  of  the 
poorest  as  well  as  the  richest  are  protected  by 
the  Icvv,  we  nevertheless  find  that  the  people  are 
still  divided  into  two  great  classes,— viz.,  those  who 
dislike  manual  labor  and  succeed  in  avoiding  it, 
and  tiiose  who  also  dislike  it  and  desire  earnestly 
to  a^'oid  it,  but  are,  notwithstanding,  m some 

way  obliged  to  perform  it. 

It  s essential  for  the  present  inquiry  that  the 

reasc  n of  this  should  be  made  perfectly  clear,  and 
that  we  should  ascertain  exactly  how  an<l  why  it 
is  thit  the  minority  succeed,  while  the  majority 
fail  i 1 their  efforts  to  live  without  work. 

Tliat  some  other  form  of  compulsion  has  taken 
the  )lace  of  the  violent  and  brutal  methods  for- 
merly resorted  to  is  plain,  but  it  has  become  so 
impt  rsonal  and  indirect  that  it  may  be  difficult  to 
grasD  or  define  it.  A laborer  can  and  does  quit 
work  whenever  he  feels  like  it;  and  if  he  is  in 
fault,  the  extreme  punishment  that  his  employer 
can  inflict  is  to  discharge  him.  What  is  there  in 
this  but  the  most  perfect  freedom  ? 

But  if  the  workmen  should  be  asked  why  they 
wore  when  they  do  not  want  to,  they  would 
probably  answer  that  it  is  because  they  cannot 
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help  it,  and  that  if  they  did  not  work  they  would 
starve. 

Of  course,  if  this  is  true,  they  are  under  very 
strong  compulsion  indeed ; but,  after  all,  how  does 
it  differ  from  the  stern  necessity  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  laid  upon  mankind,  as  a whole,  to 
work  or  starve,  and  why  should  they  not  be 
obliged  to  do  their  share?  Suppose  that  in  reply 
to  these  queries  the  workmen  declare  that  they 
are  compelled  by  the  fear  of  starvation  to  do  not 
only  their  own  share  or  proportion  of  the  world’s 
work,  but  also  that  of  others,  and,  further,  that 
these  others,  without  themselves  producing  any- 
thing of  value,  do,  nevertheless,  in  some  way, 
obtain  a very  large  proportion,  if  not  the  greater 
part,  of  what  the  workers  produce,  and  only 
leave  the  latter  enough  to  sustain  life  in  com- 
parative privation  and  hardship. 

The  only  questionable  point  in  this  statement 
would  seem  to  be  in  regard  to  the  compulsion  of 
the  workers,  for  we  cannot  deny  the  familiar  fact 
that  the  vast  number  of  people  who  do  little  or 
no  manual  labor  are,  as  a rule,  better  housed  and 
have  many  more  comforts  and  luxuries  of  food 
clothing,  attendance,  recreation,  etc.,  than  the 
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lab  )rers  who  produce  what  the  former  consume. 
\V(  are  thus  brought  back  to  this  question  of 
compulsion — of  how  it  is  that  those  of  one  class, 
while  apparently  protected  against  all  coercion, 
are  forced  against  their  will  to  do  all  the  work 
and  live  meanly,  while  those  of  another  class, 
without  intending  or  appearing  to  coerce  or 
op])ress  anybody,  do  little  but  amuse  themselves, 
and  yet  live  in  ease  and  comfort. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  POSSESSION  OF  THE  MEANS  OF  PRODUCTION, 
AND  THE  POWER  THEREBY  ACQUIRED. 

If  the  laborers  are  unable  to  obtain  satisfactory 
wages  from  their  present  employers  or  to  find 
better  situations  elsewhere,  why  can  they  not  ig- 
nore all  employers  entirely  and  leave  them,  to 
work  for  themselves  or  not  as  they  may  see  fit  ? 
What  is  there  to  prevent  the  workmen  from 
adopting  a more  primitive  and  less  artificial  mode 
of  life,  laboring  solely  for  their  own  benefit,  build- 
ing their  own  Rouses,  raising  their  own  food,  and 
making  their  own  clothes,  just  as  they  would  do  if 
they  were  the  first  settlers  in  a new  country  or  cast 
away  upon  some  fertile  but  uninhabited  island  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  m^y  be  of  much 
use  to  us,  but  in  order  to  find  it  we  must  remem- 
ber that  while,  as  previously  stated,  neither  our 
necessities  nor  our  luxuries  can  be  supplied  with- 
out human  labor,  yet  human  labor  is  itself  abso- 
lutely useless  and  powerless  unless  it  can  have 
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access  to  the  natural  forces  and  materials  with 
which  we  are  surrounded,  and  that  it  is  almost 
eijually  dependent  upon  the  use  of  the  tools,  en- 
g nes,  factories,  food,  clothing,  houses,  etc.,  which 
are  the  accumulated  fruits  of  previous  labor. 

A man  may  be  surrounded  with  rich  lands, 
n ines,  flocks,  herds,  tools,  machinery,  etc.,  and 
y it,  if  he  is  prevented  from  touching  oi-  using  any 
o ' these,  no  matter  how  great  his  strength  and 
sliill  and  energy,  he  may  starve  or  freeze  to  death. 
V hthout  the  use  of  land  he  can  neither  plant  nor 
rt  ap  nor  build.  If  deprived  of  tools  and  material 
tc  work  upon,  he  can  make  nothing  for  himself  or 
o hers,  and  his  industry  and  ability  are  as  useless 
as  a windmill  would  be  in  a vacuum. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  a portion  of  man- 
k nd  obtain  in  any  way — honestly  or  otherwise — 
tl  e entire  control,  monopoly,  or  ownership  of  all 
tl  e stores  of  food  and  clothes,  and  all  the  avail- 
able land,  buildings,  machinery,  and  other  forms 
o ’ real  and  personal  property  essential  for  pro- 
d action,  and  generally  known  as  wealth  or  capital, 
all  other  men  will  be  practically  helpless;  and  if 
tl  ey  cannot  get  permission  to  use  this  property 
u )on  any  better  terms,  they  must  either  become 
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the  laborers  and  servants  of  its  owners  or  perish 
with  hunger  or  cold. 

Now,  if  we  give  a little  consideration  to  facts 
which  are  familiar  to  all,  we  must  admit  that  this 
very  condition  of  affairs  prevails  to  a large  extent 
at  the  present  time.  Nearly  all  the  property  has 
become  vested  in  a portion,  and  in  some  countries 
in  a small  minority,  of  the  people.  Its  present 
owners  have  no  thought  of  surrendering  any 
considerable  part  of  their  possessions  without  re- 
ceiving in  exchange  other  property  or  money 
which  only  those  of  their  own  class  can  give. 

The  rest  of  the  people  are  thus  practically  ex- 
cluded from  the  ownership  or  control  of  the  land, 
machinery,  etc.,  and  can  obtain  access  thereto  or 
an  opportunity  to  labor  and  produce  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  only  by  submitting  to  such  terms  as  the 
property-owners  will  grant.  By  the  acquisition 
and  retention  of  all  the  available  property  the 
more  prosperous  or  intelligent  classes,  without 
realizing  it,  appear  to  have  placed  their  less  capa- 
ble brethren  in  such  a weak  and  dependent  posi- 
tion that  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  become  their  own  masters, 
secure  a reasonable  amount  of  recreation  and 
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culture,  or  protect  themselves  from  the  exactions 
of  unreasonable  employers.  If  they  were  in  the 
viciiity  of  sufficient  unappropriated  land  of  good 
quality,  with  the  help  of  free  schools  and  technical 
education  they  could  soon  learn  how  to  become 
ind  jpendent.  But  as  it  is  they  cannot  refuse  to 
wo  k for  the  ordinary  wages,  because  if  they  had 
no  wages  they  could  support  themselves  only  by 
building,  ploughing,  planting,  reaping,  or  manu- 
fac  ;uring  for  their  own  benefit : and  they  could  not 
do  any  of  these  things  without  using  or  encroach- 
ing upon  land  or  property  now  owned  by  others, 
wf  o would  speedily  appeal  to  the  law  foi  pio- 

tection  against  such  trespassers. 

There  are  so  many  people  in  the  world,  and  the 
lif;  of  each  individual  affects  and  is  affected  by 
su:h  a great  number  of  others,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  comprehend  all  their  mutual  relations  at 
ary  one  time,  and  consequently  difficult  to  reach 
ary  general  summary  or  conclusion  in  which  we 
can  feel  entire  confidence.  For  the  purpose  of 
cc  nfirming  our  deductions,  and  of  presenting 
tl'em  with  greater  clearness,  it  seems  necessary 
fcr  us  to  fix  our  attention  upon  some  compara- 
ti  /ely  small  number  of  persons  whose  conduct 
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will  afford  us,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a true  picture 
in  miniature  of  the  action  and  interaction  of  the 
vast  multitudes  who  meet  and  mingle  on  the 
great  world-ship  as  it  moves  through  infinite 
space.  In  doing  this,  however,  we  must  ignore 
to  a great  extent  the  feelings  of  comradeship, 
mutual  consideration,  and  helpfulness,  which  are 
so  much  greater  under  the  influence  of  close  as- 
sociation in  a small  body  of  men. 

People  who  would  not  give  a thought  to  the 
interests  of  strangers  or  competitors  in  business 
would  make  great  sacrifices  for  a companion  or  a 
shipmate,  and  our  imaginary  picture  will  there- 
fore seem  much  harder  and  more  selfish  than  if  it 
were  not  intended  to  be  true  to  the  actions  of 
classes  and  nations  rather  than  to  those  of  indi- 
viduals under  similar  circumstances.  We  can 
probably  find  a fairly  representative  collection  of 
characters  in  the  passengers  and  crew  of  a large 
vessel,  where  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  idler  and 
the  laborer,  those  who  possess  inherited  ability  or 
acquired  knowledge,  and  those  whose  brains  are 
sluggish  and  their  learning  small,  are  all  thrown 
together  for  a brief  period,  facing  the  same  dan- 
gers and  bound  for  the  same  port. 
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We  will  imagine  that  such  a vessel  has  been 
driven  far  from  her  course  and  wrecked  upon  a 
large  l)ut  desolate  and  uninhabited  island,  and 
that  af:er  the  loss  of  all  the  ofhcers  and  many  of 
the  others  the  survivors  reach  the  shore  with  pro- 
visions for  a few  days  only.  A partial  explora- 
tion ol  the  island  discloses  nothing  but  barren 
rocks  without  a sign  of  vegetation,  and  there 
seems  :o  be  but  little  use  in  trying  to  procure  the 
means  of  prolonging  life.  One  of  the  passengers, 
however,  who  is  the  corresponding  secretary  of  a 
promirent  geographical  society,  chances  to  re- 
member that  just  before  he  left  home  he  had 
received  an  account  of  the  loss  of  another  ship 
on  an  island  which  could  not  be  very  far  from 
their  present  position.  A few  calculations  and  a 
re-exainination  of  the  letter  convince  him  that 
the  description  refers  to  the  island  they  are  on. 
This  information  is  conveyed  privately  to  the 
other  :abin-passengers  with  injunctions  to  keep 
it  seen.'t. 

The/ wait  until  the  crew  and  steerage-passen- 
gers ai  e sound  asleep,  and  then,  by  the  light  of  a 
full  m )on,  slip  off  quietly  to  hunt  for  the  other 
vessel,  which  they  have  reason  to  believe  is 
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stranded  upon  a sandy  beach  instead  of  having 
been  broken  to  pieces  by  the  waves  and  rocks, 
like  their  own.  Two  or  three  days  later,  when 
almost  exhausted  by  their  exertions,  they  find  the 
object  of  their  search  high  and  dry  upon  a bed 
of  sand  in  a little  cove  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island.  Behind  the  sand  is  a lovely  valley,  shel- 
tered from  both  winds  and  sea  by  long  lines  of 
precipitous  rocks  which  nearly  surround  it.  In 
this  valley  are  three  or  four  acres  of  virgin  soil 
covered  with  grass  and  flowers,  and  watered  by  a 
little  spring  of  clear  water.  It  is  the  only  place 
they  have  found  where  earth  would  not  be  swept 
from  the  rocks  by  the  fury  of  the  elements. 
Upon  entering  the  ship  they  find  that,  although 
she  can  never  be  floated  again,  the  upper  portions 
are  but  little  injured  and  entirely  habitable,  while 
the  large  cargo  of  provisions,  tools,  and  other 
supplies,  originally  intended  for  a new  colony,  is 
still  in  good  condition.  As  the  vessel  and  its 
contents  have  been  abandoned  for  many  months, 
and  are  without  an  owner,  their  shrewd  and 
energetic  discoverers  immediately  take  posses- 
sion, and  after  resting  and  feasting  for  a couple 
of  days  they  proceed  to  appropriate  all  of  the 
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land  in  the  little  valley  and  to  erect  signs  of 
wa-ning  to  trespassers.  On  the  fifth  day  after 
their  arrival,  while  enjoying  their  cigars  in  the 
cabin,  they  are  suddenly  startled  by  the  joyful 
shcuts  of  their  late  comrades  in  misfortune,  who, 
after  long  and  toilsome  wanderings  over  the 
isla  id,  have  at  last  discovered  the  new  ark  of 
safety,  and  come  running  towards  it  with  the 
greatest  eagerness.  But  before  they  can  reach  it 

they  are  checked  by  repellent  gestures  and  loud 
crie5  of  “Stop!  stop!” 

^ s they  halt  in  silent  amazement  at  such  a 
reception,  a very  dignified-looking  indivi.lual  with 
a s locked  expression  of  countenance  advances 
to  he  bulwarks  and  exclaims  with  indignant 

o 

enei gy,  “Is  it  possible  that  you  are  such  wicked 
and  misguided  creatures  as  to  attempt  to  violate 
the  sacred  rights  of  property  by  trespassing  on 
our  land,  forcing  yourselves  into  our  dwelling, 
and  stealing  our  clothes  and  provisions  ?” 

t may  seem  to  you  that  by  reaching  here  first 
and  taking  possession  of  everything  before  you 
arrived  we  got  ahead  of  you  to  an  unreasonable 
exte  it,  but  a little  reflection  should  enable  you  to 
see  that  it  was  all  done  without  any  fraud,  violence, 
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or  illegal  act,  and  was  accomplished  only  by 
means  of  our  superior  knowledge  and  enterprise, 
and  by  our  hard  work  and  energy  in  finding  our 
way  to  this  haven  of  refuge ; and  you  cannot  help 
knowing  that  it  is  everywhere  recognized  that 
those  who  possess  these  noble  qualities  and  use 
them,  as  we  have  done,  in  getting  ahead  of  others 
in  the  acquisition  of  property,  are  entitled  to 
great  admiration  and  are  looked  up  to  as  shining 
examples.  I fear,  however,  that  you  are  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  reason  and  hopelessly  ignorant  of 
what  is  due  to  the  rights  of  those  who  have  suc- 
ceeded better  than  yourselves,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
my  duty  to  remind  you  that  you  are  without 
weapons,  and  to  inform  you  also  that  we  hav^e 
appointed  a magistrate  and  a number  of  police- 
men, who  are  well  armed  with  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion from  our  newly-acquired  stores;  and  although 
3^our  destitute  condition  fills  us  with  compassiom 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  exterminate  you  if  you 
persist  in  defying  the  law  and  invading  our 
premises  without  our  permission.  To  resist 
anarchy  and  protect  property  are  among  the  high- 
est and  most  important  duties  of  good  citizens 
and  we  cannot  permit  our  pity  for  you  to  prevent 
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us  Vom  fulfilling  them.  At  all  hazards  the 
supremacy  of  the  laws  must  be  maintained.” 

T lese  arguments  sound  so  familiar  and  are 
uttei  ed  with  such  evident  sincerity  and  certainty 
of  b^ine  richt,  and  with  such  a union  of  firmness 
and  compassion,  that  the  unfortunate  late- comers 
begin  to  apologize  and  to  beg  earnestly  for  food, 
clotlies,  and  shelter.  These  petitions  having  been 
care'ully  discussed  over  a good  dinner  in  the 
cabi  1,  the  spokesman  returns  to  the  side  of  the 
ship  and  addresses  the  anxious  and  half-tamished 
sup])liants  as  follows:  “In  view  of  the  approach- 
ing ^vinter  and  the  severity  of  the  climate  in  this 
latitude,  we  fear  that  it  may  be  a long  time  before 
we  can  provide  any  satisfactory  means  for  leaving 
this  island.  It  would  therefore  be  wrong  for  us 
to  V aste  any  of  the  supplies  which  we  have  so 
crec  itably  and  laboriously  earned,  but  we  think 
we  can  afford  to  select  and  employ  a number  of 
you  to  serve  us  and  wait  upon  us  in  the  vessel. 
These  servants  will  be  allowed  to  sleep  in  a part 
of  the  hold  which  is  not  very  damp,  and  can  be 
ven  ;ilated  when  the  weather  is  pleasant.  They 
will  be  fed  upon  certain  inferior  provisions  which 
we  have  found  on  board.  If  any  of  the  others 
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are  good  carpenters  they  will  be  permitted  to  use 
some  of  our  tools  and  lumber  in  putting  up  a few 
cabins  for  themselves  on  the  beach,  and  in  return 
for  this  privilege  and  a share  of  our  servants’  food 
they  will  build  for  us  a small  schooner  which  may 
enable  us  to  escape  from  the  island  with  a suffi- 
cient number  of  personal  attendants  and  sailors. 
Some  of  the  rest  of  you  will  be  allowed,  upon 
similar  terms,  to  borrow  the  necessary  implements 
and  catch  fish,  or  cultivate  our  ground  in  the 
spring,  so  that  our  table  may  always  be  supplied 
as  far  as  possible  with  the  best  of  everything. 
For  those  of  inferior  ability  who  will  remain  un- 
employed after  we  have  selected  as  many  of  the 
more  capable  as  we  have  work  for,  we  feel  great 
sympathy.  They  will  constitute  our  ‘ superflu- 
ous population,’  and  for  the  treatment  of  that 
class  I believe  no  satisfactory  plan  has  yet  been 
proposed  by  the  writers  on  political  economy. 
The  favorite  remedy  of  compulsory  or  assisted 
emigration  cannot  be  resorted  to,  as  we  are  con- 
vinced that  we  have  succeeded  in  taking  posses- 
sion of  every  inch  of  valuable  property  on  the 
island.  The  fact  that  we  probably  have  enough 
for  all  has  no  bearing  on  the  case,  because  the 
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unemployed  cannot  give  us  anything  that  we 
want  in  exchange  for  our  surplus,  and,  of  course, 
no  oae  should  give  away  his  property  for  nothing, 
or  eicourage  incapacity  and  idleness  by  gratui- 
tous support.  We  have  not  work  enough  for  all, 
but,  although  it  may  seem  hard  to  those  who 
mus'  be  denied  the  privilege  of  earning  a living 
in  cur  service,  they  should  try  to  see  what  a 
blesf  ing  it  is  that  our  natural  preference  for  the 
mos'  capable  acts  as  an  incentive  or  premium  for 
merit  and  good  conduct.  They  should  also 
recopize  the  fact  that  the  sight  of  their  suffer- 
ing and  the  knowledge  of  their  constant  presence 
and  eagerness  to  effect  an  exchange  of  places 
are  )f  the  greatest  use,  and  seem,  indeed,  to  be 
an  jbsolute  necessity  for  keeping  our  employes 
obec  lent  and  industrious.  There  is  no  know- 
ing what  wages  the  latter  might  demand  if  they 
did  not  know  that  we  would  be  able  and  willing 
to  replace  them  at  any  moment  if  they  should 
fail  to  please  us.  It  is  thus  for  our  interest 
that  the  unemployed  and  destitute  should  con- 
tinu'i  to  exist;  and  even  if  it  w.ere  not,  it  would 
still  be  our  duty  to  be  charitable,  and  we  shall 
therefore  endeavor  to  keep  them  alive  with  such 
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clothes  and  eatables  as  are  not  wanted  by  any  one 
else.” 


Of  course,  no  one  could  maintain  that  the 
average  cabin-passenger  would  receive  his  ship- 
mates in  the  manner  described,  or  that  such  con- 
duct would  not  be  strongly  condemned  by  the 
majority  of  the  owners  of  property.  But  if  we 
consider  the  rich,  not  as  individuals,  but  collec- 
tively, as  a class,  and  judge  them,  not  by  their 
sentiments,  but  by  the  effect  of  their  actions  and 
customary  manner  of  living,  it  might  be  difficult 
to  show  that  our  imaginary  picture  does  not 
afford  a perfectly  fair  illustration,  on  a small  scale, 
of  the  way  in  which  the  power  of  the  property- 
owners  is  acquired  and  used  in  the  world  at  large. 
The  further  we  proceed  in  our  analysis  of  the 
relations  existing  between  the  different  classes, 
the  more  reasons  we  shall  find  for  believing  that 
even  the  best  and  most  charitable  of  the  wealthy — 
those  who  would  be  most  indignant  at  the  ideas 
expressed  by  our  imaginary  speaker — are  never- 
theless unconsciously  joining  with  the  great  body 


of  capitalists  in  acting  towards  those  who  have 
little  or  no  property  precisely  as  if  those  ideas 
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wers  matters  of  course,  long  since  settled  by 
divine  dispensation  or  immemorial  custom.  The 
possession  of  all  the  means  of  production  carries 
vvitli  it  the  power  to  control  not  only  the  laborers, 
but  also  the  final  division  of  the  product.  But 
altl  ough  the  total  of  the  supplies  or  unused  pro- 
ductions of  human  labor  is  always  fluctuating, 
being  continually  reduced  by  the  consumers  and 
rep  aced  by  the  producers,  yet  in  a broad  sense 
the  quantity  at  any  one  time  is  limited  and  very 
far  from  sufficient,  as  things  now  are,  to  furnish 
each  individual  with  as  much  comfort,  luxury,  and 
leisure  as  the  holders  of  large  fortunes  generally 
enj  )y.  It  follows  therefore  that  if  the  property- 
ow  lers  as  a class  are  using  their  power  not  only 
to  ivoid  labor,— and  thus  add  their  share  of  the 
nec  essary  work  to  the  burdens  of  others,  but  also 
to  secure  for  themselves  an  unfair  proportion  of 
the  total  production,  they  cannot  be  free  from 
responsibility  for  much  of  the  difficult}"  and  pri- 
vation thus  imposed  upon  those  for  whom  they 
leave  so  little. 

t is  sometimes  said  that  capital  is  just  as  help- 
less without  labor  as  labor  is  without  capital,  and 
thi  ,t  they  are  therefore  equally  dependent  upon  each 
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other,  but  practically  this  is  very  far  from  being 
true.  The  only  way  in  which  the  laborers  can  re- 
sist excessive  exactions  from  the  property-owners 
without  being  amenable  to  the  police  or  military 
is  by  refusing  to  work.  But  if  they  do  this,  and 
each  side  is  united  and  firm,  it  is  not  a question 
of  who  can  live  the  longest  on  nothing,  but 
whether  the  men  who  have  nothing  and  are  with- 
out the  means  or  materials  for  production,  can 
bear  inaction  as  long  as  those  who  have  the  con- 
trol of  large  supplies  and  the  means  for  producing 
more  if  needed.  With  the  employers  it  is  gen- 
erally only  a question  of  larger  or  smaller  profits, 
but  with  the  employes  it  is  a matter  of  living  or 
starving.  The  advantages  of  mental  training, 
wider  knowledge,  greater  foresight,  the  leisure 
and  facilities  for  conference  and  combination,  and 
the  means  for  supporting  life  during  a long  con- 
test are  all  on  the  side  of  the  capitalists,  and  far 
outweigh  their  inferiorit}"  in  point  of  numbers. 
The  consequence  is  that  in  such  conflicts  the 
privations  and  sufferings  of  the  workmen  have 
generally  brought  them  nothing  but  defeat,  or,  at 

the  best,  but  trifling  gains. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  United  States  of  late  years 
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tli2  laborers  have  been  better  organized  than 
ths  capitalists,  and  have  therefore  been  able  to 
w n some  victories  by  strikes  and  boycotts,  using 
the  wages  received  in  one  place  to  support  the 
sti  ikers  in  another.  But  similar  weapons  can  be 
used  against  them,  and  such  successes  must  sooner 
or  later  lead  the  employers  to  lay  aside  for  a time 
thsir  efforts  to  antagonize  and  supplant  one 
ar  other,  and  to  unite  in  combating  those  who 
heve  attempted  to  control  them.  Anything  like 
a perfect  combination  between  them  would  make 
it  practically  impossible  for  those  who  have  no 
property  to  obtain  food  and  shelter  without  defy- 
in  j the  law  and  the  forces  pledged  to  uphold  it. 

The  position  of  the  workers  would  be  much 
better  if  those  who  direct  their  labors  would 
ui  ite  in  endeavoring  to  regulate  production  so 
that  the  markets  would  not  be  glutted  and  work 
w )uld  be  steady.  This  would  be  a very  different 
thing  from  combining  to  corner  the  market  or 
pi  t up  prices,  but,  instead  of  attempting  it,  the 
“ Captains  of  Industry”  spend  a large  part  of 
their  time  and  superior  intelligence  m reckless 
cc  mpetition,  and  in  efforts  to  entice  the  customers 
a\^ay  from  one  another  by  incessant  solicitation 
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and  elaborate  advertising.  This  state  of  continual 
warfare  and  lack  of  regulation  and  system  among 
the  capitalists  leads  to  violent  fluctuations,  over 
production,  periods  of  panic,  and  stoppage  of 
work  with  all  their  attendant  evils. 

The  effect  of  improved  machinery  and  new 
inventions  upon  the  interests  of  the  laborer  is 
a subject  of  much  dispute.  Their  construction 
furnishes  work  for  a vast  number  of  persons,  and 
they  have  put  within  the  reach  of  the  poorer 
classes  many  things  of  great  usefulness  and  con- 
venience. But,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  direct 
profits  go  to  the  employers,  and  the  latter  are 
enabled  to  discharge  a large  portion  of  their 
employes.  It  certainly  seems  as  though  it  would 
be  ruinous  to  the  workers  if  their  masters  could 
obtain  machinery  that  would  do  everything  and 
dispense  with  human  labor  entirely.  The  time 
for  this,  however,  does  not  appear  sufficiently  near 
for  us  to  trouble  ourselves  about  it  at  present, 
as  the  increase  of  consumption  seems  as  yet  to 
keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  power  for 
production. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


H0\^  THE  POWER  OF  THE  PROPERTY-OWNERS  IS  USED. 


I EFORE  attempting  to  ascertain  how  the  rich 
use  their  power  and  what  tasks  they  require  the 
laborers  to  perform,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  they  are,  as  a rule,  entirely 
free  from  any  intentional  cruelty  or  desire  to 
inji  re  the  poor.  If  it  is  true  that  they  are  in  any 
wa’*'  the  oppressors  of  their  fellow-men,  they  are 
cer  ainly  sinning  without  knowledge.  Many  of 
then  are  full  of  kindness  and  philanthropy,  and 
wo  ild  be  profoundly  shocked  if  they  should  sud- 
dei  ly  realize  that  they  are  in  any  degree  responsi- 
ble for  the  poverty  and  degradation  which  they 
deplore  and  seek  to  relieve.  Their  annual  contri- 
butions of  time  and  money  for  the  support  of 
churches,  hospitals,  schools,  and  all  kinds  of 
rel  eious  and  charitable  work,  are  enormous. 

They  often  win  the  respect  and  gratitude  of 
their  personal  attendants  by  their  kindness  and 
liberality,  and,  instead  of  being  guilty  of  extortion. 
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they  receive  their  income  from  those  who  have 
been  eager  and  anxious  to  borrow  their  principal, 
occupy  their  houses,  or  purchase  their  merchan- 
dise. 

If  we  go  a little  deeper  into  the  subject  and  ask 
why  the  farmers  and  manufacturers  do  not  pay 
higher  wages  to  the  laborers,  we  shall  be  told,  first, 
that  even  if  all  wages  were  doubled  the  laborers 
would  be  no  better  off,  because  the  cost  of  every- 
thing they  need  would  be  increased  in  proportion  ; 
and,  second,  that  the  rate  of  wages  is  fixed  by  the 
irresistible  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  the 
individual  employer  has  no  power  to  raise  or 
lower  it.  If  he  pays  less  than  the  customary  rate, 
his  men  will  leave  him.  If  he  pays  more,  the  cost 
of  his  product  will  be  greater  than  that  of  his 
rivals  in  business,  who  will  thus  be  enabled  to 
offer  their  goods  at  lower  prices  and  monopolize 
the  market.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
customers  will  buy  only  from  those  who  offer 
them  the  cheapest  goods,  and  in  order  to  be  as 
able  to  do  this  as  any  of  his  competitors  each 
employer  must  necessarily  make  constant  efforts 
to  reduce  all  expenses,  including  the  wages  that 
he  pays,  and  whenever  others  succeed  in  effecting 
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a further  reduction  he  is  compelled  to  follow  their 
example.  No  matter  how  anxious  he  may  be  to 
de^  1 liberally  with  his  men,  he  must  do  substan- 
tially  as  others  do,  or  ruin  his  business. 

He  cannot  avoid  selling  his  products  at  the 
ma'ket  price,  and  out  of  the  proceeds  he  must 
pa)  all  expenses,  interest  on  capital,  and  the  cost 
of  supporting  his  family  and  himself.  Can  any 
one  hold  him  responsible  if  these  necessary 
deductions  do  not  leave  enough  for  his  workmen? 
The  directors  of  corporations  are  in  a position  of 
equal  difficulty.  If  they  want  to  borrow  money, 
the  / must  pay  as  high  a rate  of  interest  as  can  be 
obt  lined  by  the  lenders  from  other  borrowers 
with  similar  security,  and  the  necessity  for  meet- 
ing the  demands  of  bondholders  and  stockholders 
for  promised  or  expected  income  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  the  managers,  in  most  instances,  to  give 
the  r employes  more  of  their  gross  receipts  than 
thev  now  do. 

I 

1'hese  facts,  and  the  large  proportion  of  busi- 
ness men  and  corporations  that  become  insolvent, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  majority  of  the 
capitalists  are  not  to  blame  for  the  manner  in 
wh  ch  they  use  their  power  over  the  workmen, 
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and  that  their  failure  to  give  them  more  is  solely 
due  to  unavoidable  circumstances  which  no  one 
can  control.  If  this  is  the  case,  we  may  as  well 
conclude  that  there  is  no  possible  remedy  for  the 
hardships  and  sufferings  of  the  poor,  except  those 
which  have  been  so  long  tried  and  found  inade- 
quate. 

But  such  a conclusion  is  so  unsatisfactory  that 
further  effort  seems  imperative.  We  should  not 
be  too  ready  to  believe  that  an  industrial  nation 
must  necessarily  resemble  a vast  machine  de- 
signed by  some  malevolent  fiend  for  compelling 
all  the  capitalists,  like  helpless  and  irresponsible 
cogwheels  without  volition  of  their  own,  to 

o 

co-operate  in  grinding  up  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
men. 

Those  who  succeed  in  avoiding  all  manual 
labor,  and  in  compelling  the  workers  to  support 
them,  may  be  divided  into  three  classes, — viz., 
first,  those  who  perform  a full  share  of  useful 
work,  such  as  superintendents,  clerks,  doctors, 
engineers,  agents,  etc. ; second,  those  who  are 
busy  in  ways  which  are  useless  or  mischievous, 
such  as  speculators,  gamblers,  dealers  in  worthless 
or  injurious  articles,  and  persons  whose  time  is 
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spen ; in  striving  to  outwit  or  overreach  others , 
thirc , those  who  do  little  or  no  work  of  any  kind, 
and  produce  nothing  of  value  to  any  one,  but 
devcte  themselves  to  idleness  or  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  and  amusement.  Men  may  act  some- 
times with  one  class  and  sometimes  with  another, 
but  heir  actions  in  each  will  lead  to  their  appro- 
priale  results.  As  to  the  first  class,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  are  too  numerous:  the  supply 
is  ahvays  greater  than  the  demand,  and  it  is  only 
“ at  :he  top  that  there  is  room.”  If  a considerable 
portion  of  this  class  were  to  overcome  their 
prej  Jdices  and  become  farmers,  it  would  certainly 
be  aetter  for  all.  It  may  also  be  questioned 
wluther  many  of  them  do  not  live  extravagantly, 
and  thus  consume  more  of  what  the  laborers  aie 
obliged  to  furnish  than  would  be  a fair  equivalent 
for  their  own  services.  What  those  services  are 
really  worth  would  be  a difficult  question,  but  it 
is  ])lain  that  the  comparative  value  of  ordinary 
bra  n-work  must  necessarily  diminish  with  the 
inq  rovement  and  extension  of  education  and 
me  ital  training  among  the  more  ignorant. 

It  is  when  we  consider  the  second  and  third 
cla;  ses,  however,  that  we  find  the  most  serious 
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difficulty.  How  can  we  ignore  or  palliate  the 
fact  that  they  obtain  everything  they  use  from 
the  laborers  and  give  them  practically  nothing  in 
return  ? It  is  true  that  they  pay  money  for  what 
they  get,  but  this  money  represents  only  what 
they  have  previously  taken  from  the  laborers, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  form  of  rent,  interest, 
or  profits.  They  merely  act  as  conduits  through 
which  one  set  of  laborers  pays  another  for  supply- 
ing or  serving  the  masters  of  both.  A farmer 
tills  the  ground,  sells  his  grain,  and  gives  the  pro- 
ceeds as  rent  or  interest  to  the  capitalist.  The 
latter  pays  the  money  to  his  tailor,  butcher,  or 
gardener,  and  in  this  way  the  farmer  is  made  to 
compensate  others  for  serving  the  idler.  Those 
who  do  the  least  require  the  most,  and  there  are 
multitudes  of  rich  people  who  produce  nothing  of 
value,  and  yet  require  .many  times  their  own  num- 
ber of  workers  to  supply  and  attend  them. 

There  is  a well-worn  theory  that  large  fortunes 
are  only  the  legitimate  earnings  of  unusual  pro- 
ductiveness, or  useful  industry  on  the  part  of 
those  who  enjoy  or  bequeath  them.  But  this  is 
so  rarely  true  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
consider  it,  although  we  shall  have  to  refer  to  it 
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again  in  the  next  chapter;  and  even  if  it  were  gen- 
erally correct,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  show  that  it 
should  be  permitted  to  result  in  the  present  con- 
diti  3n  of  affairs,  or  that  any  man’s  usefulness 
could  justify  the  idleness  of  his  descendants,  or 
the  doubling  of  his  original  reward  with  each  suc- 
ceeding generation,  by  successful  speculation  or 
accjmulating  interest. 

'i'he  holders  of  large  fortunes  seek  diligently 
to  jncrease  them  by  selecting  such  investments  as 
wil  yield  the  most  income,  or,  in  other  words, 
witnout  realizing  it,  they  do  all  in  their  power  to 
ex£  ct  from  the  laborer  as  much  of  the  products  of 
his  industry  as  he  can  be  forced  to  surrender. 
Th  iy  are  also  apt  to  be  as  eager  as  their  poorer 
neighbors  in  trying  to  secure  bargains,  and  to  get 
whatever  they  want  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 

Iwery where  we  see  this  longing  for  large  in- 
comes, and  this  eagerness  for  cheap  goods.  Each 
of  these  desires  involves  the  oppression  of  the 
prc  ducers,  by  depriving  them  of  as  large  a portion 
of  their  production,  and  by  giving  them  as  little 
compensation,  as  possible.  And  it  is  the  power 
of  the  property-owners  which  is  used  to  enforce 
thtse  demands. 
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While  there  are  many  persons  with  small  pos- 
sessions who  live  beyond  their  means,  and  many 
rich  people  who  liv^e  very  plainly,  still,  as  a rule, 
as  wealth  increases,  so  do  the  services  which  its 
owners  by  its  means  exact  from  the  laborers. 
For  persons  of  moderate  incomes  the  workers  are 
not  obliged  to  provide  much  more  than  the  neces- 
saries for  comfortable  living ; those  who  are  richer 
require  fine  houses,  handsome  clothes,  carriages, 
horses,  entertainments,  pleasure  tours,  etc.,  and 
for  the  holders  of  large  fortunes  a great  many 
workers  are  employed  to  produce  and  maintain 
the  grand  establishments,  elegant  country-seats, 
superb  equipages,  expensive  yachts,  costly  jewelry, 
etc.,  which  are  considered  proper. 

Without  in  the  least  ignoring  the  fact  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  power  vested  in  the  own- 
ers of  property  is  utilized  in  employing  the 
laborers  to  erect  religious  or  charitable  institu- 
tions, to  take  care  of  the  feeble  and  the  sick, 
and  to  accomplish  other  commendable  objects, 
we  may  say  with  truth  that  the  most  of  it  is  used 
either  for  its  own  increase,  or  for  keeping  the 
laborers  constantly  at  work  producing  and  fur- 
nishing all  the  innumerable  articles  and  services 
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required  by  the  rich  for  their  comfort  and 
p ensure. 

It  has  been  asserted  in  favor  of  large  fortunes 
tl  at,  as  their  owners  cannot  eat  theii'  dollars  or 
d'-'rive  any  benefit  from  them  without  paying  them 
o jt  for  purchases,  wages,  etc.,  they  all  come  into 
g'.meral  use  again,  and  no  harm  can  result  to  any 
o]ie.  We  have  already  discussed  arguments  that 
aie  fatal  to  this  idea,  and  need  only  pause  here  to 
point  out  in  addition  the  difference  it  would  make 
if  those  who  are  now  merely  useless  consumers 
si  ould  assist  those  who  are  now  obliged  to  do  all 
the  work,  without  reducing  the  number  or  pay  of 
the  latter,  and  if  all  who  are  now  employed  by  the 
rich  in  indirectly  or  directly  ministering  to  their 
vsnity  and  luxury  were  paid  the  same  money  for 
praducing  better  food,  shelter,  clothes,  education, 
et',,,  for  themselves  or  for  those  who  are  still  more 
needy.  He  who  employs  an  unnecessary  servant, 
or  requires  another  to  do  unnecessary  work,  or 
produce  useless  things,  is  morally  responsible  for 
th  i loss  of  the  really  useful  work  which  might 
otherwise  be  performed;  and  the  same  money 
which  pays  for  the  former  could  be  used  to  pay 
foi  the  latter.  The  enormous  waste  of  human 
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labor  which  must  be  attributed  to  its  unwise  em- 
ployment and  misdirection  by  the  rich  in  their 
pursuit  of  pleasure  and  ostentation  is  deplorable. 

It  has  been  alleged,  on  behalf  of  those  who  suc- 
ceed in  appropriating  a great  deal  more  than  the 
majority  of  their  fellow- men,  that  their  dispropor- 
tionate wealth  is  exceedingly  beneficial  to  the 
masses  of  the  people,  because  it  enables  its  posses- 
sors to  assist  religion,  promote  education,  aid  in 
the  development  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  carry 
on  great  business  enterprises.  This  argument, 
however,  like  so  many  of  the  others  which  are  put 
forward  in  defence  of  large  fortunes,  is  essentially 
weak.  A more  equal  distribution  would  increase 
the  resources  of  persons  with  moderate  incomes, 
and  expeiience  has  shown  that  they  are  generally 
moie  liberal  than  the  rich  in  proportion  to  their 
means,  and  that  they  are  only  too  ready  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  most  ambitious  schemes. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  inferiority  and 
hardships  of  the  workingman  are  due  solely  to 
his  own  vice  or  stupidity,  and  that  any  man  who 
IS  sober,  strong,  sensible,  and  industrious  can  force 
his  way  upward  into  the  ranks  of  the  capitalists  or 
non-workers,  and  the  numerous  instances  of  the 
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rise  of  such  “ self-made  men”  are  referred  to  as 
pro'dng  this  theory.  But,  however  much  we  may 
adn  ire  the  energy,  thrift,  and  ability  which  elevate 
a man  above  the  class  in  which  he  was  born,  we 
mui.t  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  his  success 
in  obtaining  a good  position  involves  the  failure 
of  J ome  one  else  who  perhaps  needs  it  more,  and 
thai  his  advancement  depends  largely  upon  the 
comparative  lack  of  good  qualities  in  his  fellows. 
The  road  to  success  has  been  made  so  difficult 
and  narrow  that  only  a few  of  the  ablest  can 
folbw  it;  and  if  all  the  laborers  were  equally 
capable,  energetic,  and  thrifty,  no  one  would  have 
an>  special  advantage  in  the  competition  for 
wo  'k  and  wages. 

"'here  are  not  enough  good  openings  for  more 
than  a very  small  portion  of  the  workers,  and  the 
great  majority  must  therefore  continue  to  suffer, 
anc.  many  must  be  idle  and  destitute,  until  every 
oik;  can  obtain  an  opportunity  to  work.  Although 
land  and  all  the  other  essentials  of  production 
are  abundant  for  the  population  as  a whole,  our 
so(  ial  system  or  lack  of  system,  is  so  bad  that 
the  re  is  generally  a scarcity  of  work,  and  many 
of  those  who  only  beg  for  the  privilege  of 
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earning  an  honest  living  by  hard  labor  must 
necessarily  be  denied,  because  those  who  have 
control  of  all  the  productive  property  and  ma- 
chinery have  already  engaged  as  many  employes 
as  they  deem  consistent  with  their  own  profit 
and  convenience. 

So  long  as  the  power  and  disposition  of  the 
property  owners  continue  as  they  now  are,  the 
present  condition  of  things  cannot  be  materially 
changed  by  any  amount  of  moral  improvement 
among  the  poor,  although  the  inevitable  suffering 
will  always  bear  heaviest  on  those  who  render 
themselves  least  capable  and  efficient  by  drunken- 
ness or  vice. 

The  more  we  reflect  upon  the  constant  grind- 
2ng  pressure  of  the  load  of  non-producers  which 
the  laborers  are  compelled  to  support,  the  more 
surprising  it  seems  that  the  latter  can  get  along 
so  well  as  they  do.  But  there  are  many  counter- 
acting or  mitigating  forces  at  work.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  determined  resistance 
of  the  labor  organizations  to  the  reduction  of 
wages,  the  almost  universal  exercise  of  private 
and  public  charity  and  assistance  in  various  forms, 
the  more  or  less  temporary  demands  for  laborers 
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in  m wly-opened  territories,  the  increasinj^  wants 
of  capitalists  in  the  way  of  servants  and  work- 
men, and  the  vast  multiplication  of  conveniences 
and  uxuries  which  are  required  by  our  modern 
civili  nation. 

But  although  these  and  other  causes  have  been 
of  gi  eat  use  to  the  working  classes,  they  have 
been  entirely  inadequate  to  the  task  of  enabling 
them  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  their  own  industry, 
to  avoid  exhausting  and  excessive  work,  to  pro- 
cure 'easonable  comforts  and  opportunities  for  rec- 
reatic  n and  intellectual  development,  or  to  escape 
from  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  non-pro- 
duceis.  For  those  who  have  health,  strength,  in- 
tellig  mce,  and  good  habits  a considerable  amount 
of  miterial  comfort  is  obtainable,  although  far 
short  of  what  it  ought  to  be.  But  for  those  who 
are  physically,  mentally,  or  morally  weaker,  the 
struggle  has  been  made  too  difficult,  and  there 
is  lit  le  chance  of  anything  but  privation  and 
degradation.  While  these  remarks  apply  to  the 
labor  ng  classes  all  over  the  world,  their  condition 
variei  greatly  in  different  countries.  In  some 
they  are  so  weighed  down  and  sunk  so  low  that 
they  :an  have  little  hope  or  expectation  of  any- 
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subsistence  of  the  poorest  kind.  In  other  places 
they  are  comparatively  well  off,  obtaining  better 
food,  shelter,  and  clothes,  with  less  work,  and 
having  more  time  and  strength  for  pleasure,  read- 
ing, or  study.  But  as  they  become  more  intelli- 
gent and  better  able  to  understand  their  relative 
position,  although  they  may  learn  that  ballots 
are  better  than  bullets  or  bombs,  and  that  it  is 
easier  to  change  the  laws  than  it  is  to  resist  them, 
their  desire  and  determination  to  secure  further 
advantages  will  be  more  likely  to  increase  than 
diminish  so  long  as  they  see  the  non-producers 
and  idlers  living  better  than  the  workers. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


lOW  LARGE  FORTUNES  ARE  OBTAINED. 


As  liuman  wealth  can  be  produced  only  by  the 
application  of  manual  labor  to  the  materials  and 
resour  :es  of  Nature,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
riches  should  be  looked  upon  by  many  as  noth- 
ing mDre  than  the  natural  and  proper  reward  of 
hard  )/ork.  But  as  a matter  of  fact  those  who 
produce  the  wealth  or  transport  it  from  place  to 
place  are  not  the  ones  who  enjoy  it,  and  large 
fortunes  can  be  obtained  only  by  appropriating 
the  pioductions  of  others.  If  we  compare  the 
millionaire  with  the  ploughman  or  mechanic,  it  is 
obvious  that  as  an  actual  creator  of  value  he  is 
far  inlerior  to  the  others,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that,  although  not  himself  a producer,  he  gives 
to  those  who  are,  such  valuable  information  or 
direct  ons  as  to  entitle  him  to  share  in  what  they 
produ:e.  But  the  great  fortunes  are  not  obtained 
in  thh  way,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessar}'  for  us 
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now  to  consider  whether  the  rewards  taken  for 

such  services  are  or  are  not  too  large. 

While  it  is  true  that  some  men  obtain  liberal 
salaries,  high  professional  fees,  or  large  sums  foi 
their  infrenious  inventions,  there  can  be  but  few  if 
any  of  the  very  rich,  who  have  produced  by  their 
own  mental  or  physical  labor  such  really  useful 
results  as  can  be  called  a fair  equivalent  for  their 

wealth. 

Large  fortunes  are  generally  obtained  in  one  01 

more  of  the  following  ways : 

First.  By  superior  shrewdness  or  foresight  in 
driving  bargains  or  in  making  investments  in  real 
or  personal  property.  This  is  generally  consid- 
ered as  “ legitimate  business,”  deserving  of  admi- 
ration and  emulation  in  proportion  to  its  success, 
although  that  form  of  it  which  consists  of  stock- 
gambling, speculating  on  margins,  and  getting  up 
corners  in  wheat,  etc.,  is  sometimes  severely  con- 
demned. 

Second.  By  fraud  and  deception,  as  when  ar- 
ticles are  adulterated  or  misrepresented,  or  stocks 
or  bonds  are  fraudulently  issued,  or  when  property 
or  investments  are  obtained  for  less  than  their 
value  from  persons  who  have  been  induced  to 
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sell  them  by  false  reports  as  to  what  they  are 
w orth. 

Third.  By  employing  large  numbers  of  work- 
ei  s,  and  selling  what  they  produce  at  a profit  in 
e::cess  of  their  wages  and  the  other  c.'xpenses  of 
tl  e business.  In  this  case  that  portion  of  the 
wealth  created  by  the  laborers  which  is  retained 
by  their  employer,  is  looked  upon  partly  as  in- 
terest on  his  capital,  and  partly  as  a compensation 
fcr  his  direction  and  good  management  of  the 
wark.  This  method  of  making  money  is  gen- 
et ally  regarded  as  exceedingly  laudable,  and  the 
most  doubtful  points  about  it  seem  to  be  as  to 
w aether  the  final  results  show  that  the  product  is 
pi  operly  divided  between  employer  and  employed, 
at  d as  to  what  extent  superior  brains  or  informa- 
tion may  entitle  their  possessor  to  appropriate  extra 
si  ares  in  a joint  production,  when  the  brain-power 
ai  d manual  labor  are  equally  necessary  for  success. 

Fourth.  By  gift  or  inheritance.  The  wealth  or 
power  to  control  and  live  upon  the  labor  of  others 
bt  ing  merely  passed  on  from  one  generation  of 
fo'tunate  individuals  to  another. 

Fifth.  By  taking  from  the  laborers,  directly  or 
in  directly,  as  much  of  what  they  produce  as  they 
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can  be  made  to  surrender  in  the  form  of  interest, 
rent,  or  compensation,  for  being  allowed  to  use 
the  land,  machinery,  and  other  kinds  of  pre- 
viously-acquired property  without  which  they 
cannot  exist. 

I 

I 

Of  these  five  most  common  methods  of  getting 
rich  the  third  alone  involves  any  useful  or  pro- 
ductive exertion  on  the  part  of  those  who  acquire 
the  fortunes,  and  this  third  method  calls  for  brain- 
work  only  and  not  for  manual  labor. 

In  the  scramble  for  wealth  each  participant 
strives  to  lay  hold  on  all  he  can  without  reference  J 

to  the  desires  or  interests  of  others ; the  conflict 

'i 

seems  to  be  always  growing  fiercer,  more  un-  ! 

scrupulous,  and  more  exhausting,  and  its  ten- 
dency to  foster  selfishness,  fraud,  and  many  other 
vices  appears  to  be  steadily  increasing  in  strength. 

If  there  was  enough  to  gratify  the  desires  of  all, 
and  each  individual  sought  only  for  an  equal 
share,  it  would  be  very  different.  But  the  total  of 
available  real  and  personal  property  is  so  limited 
that  it  is  impossible  for  more  than  a small  portion 
of  mankind  to  have  large  fortunes,  and  in  the 
struggle  to  obtain  them  the  victors  are  those  who 

o o 

have  the  smartest  brains  or  the  fewest  scruples. 
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Instead  of  its  being  true  that  “ every  man  has  an 
equfl  chance,”  it  is  as  if  a champion  prize-fighter 
should  put  a little  child  in  front  of  him  and  say, 
“New  we  will  do  our  best  to  knock  each  other 
dowi,  but  everything  must  be  perfectly  fair, 
neither  of  us  shall  take  the  slightest  advantage, 
and  you  will  have  precisely  the  same  rights  and 
char  ces  as  myself.”  In  the  fight  for  wealth  and 
powsr  what  chance  has  the  ordinary  laborer 
agaiist  the  keen,  well-informed  capitalist,  when 
the  community  forbids  the  use  of  physical  force 
and  allows  no  contests  but  those  of  brains,  but  is 
othu  rwise  governed  to  a great  extent  by 

“ The  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan, 

That  he  should  take  who  has  the  power, 

And  he  should  keep  who  can.” 


We  all  agree  in  our  opinions  of  the  burly 
ruff  an  who  stops  a feeble  invalid  or  a puny  boy 
and  takes  his  money,  but  it  may  seem  unfortunate 
to  some  that  the  moral  distinction  between  such  a 
criminal  and  the  shrewd  speculator  who  achieves 
the  same  result  by  the  use  of  bigger  brains  in- 
ste£  d of  bigger  muscles,  is  not  always  as  clear  as 
the  successful  investors  might  wish. 
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What  would  become  of  the  large  fortunes  if  no 
man  was  willing  to  take  or  hold  more  than  an 
equivalent  for  what  he  had  himself  produced  or 
actually  earned  by  wisely-directed  and  really  use- 
ful bodily  or  mental  work  ? 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  RICHES  UPON  THE  WEALTHY,  AND 
OF  POVERTY  UPON  THE  POOR. 

[t  is  difficult  to  speak  of  the  effects  of  wealth 
up  Dll  those  who  possess  it  without  seeming  to 
ignore  the  knowledge,  culture,  and  fuller  develop- 
ni(  nt  which  it  aids  them  to  obtain,  or  without 
do  ng  injustice  to  the  large  proportion  of  the  rich 
wl  o are  always  active  and  eager  in  good  works. 

But  it  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  in  addition 
to  the  demoralizing  influences  of  the  struggle  for 
wealth,  the  possession  of  it  tends  to  foster  pride, 
selfishness,  idleness,  and  dissipation,  and  that  there 
an  but  few  of  the  very  rich  who  would  not  be  far 
ha  3pier  and  better  physically,  mentally,  and  mor- 
all  / if  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  living  more 
pk  inly  and  performing  each  day  a moderate  amount 
of  wholesome  useful  work. 

For  those  who  are  condemned  to  hard  labor 
for  life,  because  they  are  born  without  property 
an  1 without  the  unusual  ability  which  is  neces- 
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sary  for  success  in  the  fight  for  fortunes,  poverty 
brings  much  evil.  It  is  true  that  they  are  pro- 
tected from  many  of  the  vices  and  weaknesses 
which  flourish  best  in  an  atmosphere  of  luxury 
and  idleness,  but  with  bodies  exhausted  each  day 
by  physical  toil,  with  little  or  no  prospect  of  being 
able  to  better  their  condition,  and  with  much  un- 
certainty as  to  future  health,  work,  and  wages,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  long  hardship  of  their  lives 
leaves  them  but  little  time  or  energy  for  recrea- 
tion or  mental  improvement,  although  many  of 
them  may  have  the  happy  faculty  of  ignoring 
their  anxieties  and  enjoying  their  rare  holidays 
like  school-boys.  Many  of  the  occupations  which 
they  are  obliged  to  accept  are  exceedingly  un- 
healthy or  full  of  danger  to  life  and  limb,  while 
others  involve  severe  exposure  and  suffering. 

All  hard,  disagreeable  or  dangerous  work  must 
be  done  by  the  poor.  But  the  leisure,  security, 
and  physical  comfort  which  make  life  easy  and 
pleasant  and  promote  refinement  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  art  and  literature  are  all  for  others. 

If  we  were  searching  for  a method  of  adequately 
portraying  the  hardships  of  the  laborers,  we 
might  find  it  in  a description  of  the  feelings  of 
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so  lie  of  the  very  rich  when  suddenly  ruined  and 
brDLight  face  to  face  with  what  seems  to  them  the 
overwhelming  horror  of  having  to  work  for  a 
living  with  their  own  hands,  even  when  they  are 
free  from  the  drunkenness,  stupidity,  or  vices  to 
wl  ich  they  may  have  previously  attributed  the 
su  Terings  of  the  poor. 

3f  course,  extravagance  and  intemperance  will 
ler  d to  poverty,  but  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
be  ieving  that  poverty  is  much  oftener  the  cause 
than  the  effect,  of  vice  and  crime.  With  plenty  of 
wc  rk,  regular  wages,  and  good  health,  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  ordinary  laborers  can  ignore  their 
ha  'dships  and  be  happy  and  cheerful,  even  if  they 
anr  far  from  satisfied  with  their  position  in  life. 
Bl  t their  earnings  are  so  little,  if  at  all,  in  excess 
of  what  they  consume  that,  when  work  grows 
scarce  and  wages  are  reduced,  or  health  fails,  the 
sitjation  becomes  dangerous  at  once.  As  their 
credit  is  exhausted,  and  their  scanty  supplies 
dv  indie  aw^ay,  they  begin  to  realize  the  rapid 
approach  of  destitution  and  hunger;  mirth  yields 
to  anxiety,  and  good  humor  and  hopefulness  are 
su  :ceeded  by  blind  fury  or  sullen  desj)air.  It  is 
no:  easy  to  exaggerate  the  demoralizing  effects  of 
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such  circumstances  upon  men  who  cannot  under- 
stand why  they  and  their  families  should  be  sub- 
jected to  such  sufferings,  while  the  lives  of  those 
for  whom  they  have  toiled  are  so  full  of  ease  and 
comfort.  The  occasional  suicides  of  men  and 
women  who  cannot  get  w'ork  afford  some  indica- 
tion of  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  upon  the 
brains  and  hearts  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  we  can 
hardly  be  wrong  in  assuming  that  in  an  almost 
infinitely  greater  number  of  cases  it  drives  its 
victims  into  drunkenness  or  crime.  If  it  w'ere  as 
easy  to  earn  a living  as  it  ought  to  be,  there 
would  be  but  few  thieves,  and  men  would  no 
longer  be  driven  by  want  and  desperation  to  the 
fatal  habit  of  drowning  their  sorrows  in  the  dram- 
shop. We  have  abundant  reason  to  believe  that 
if  every  child  could  be  properly  trained  and 
educated,  surrounded  by  good  influences,  and 
supplied  with  plenty  of  wholesome  and  fairly 
remunerative  work  when  grown  up,  there  would 
soon  be  but  few  criminals  or  drunkards.  But  so 
long  as  many  of  the  laborers  are  weighed  down 
and  embittered  by  a degree  of  poverty  that  keeps 
them  in  a state  of  ignorance,  anxiety,  and  physi- 
cal fatigue,  forbids  reading  or  recreation,  and 
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mal:es  it  necessary  for  even  their  children  to 
work,  we  cannot  expect  that  the  latter  will  be  so 
bro  ight  up  or  instructed  that  they  will  be  much 
wis(T  or  better  than  their  fathers  or  mothers. 
For  such  unfortunates  as  these  there  can  be  no 
material  improvement  until  something  is  done 
towards  making  the  way  of  escape  from  poverty 
so  ( asy  that  it  will  be  practicable  for  the  many, 
instead  of  being  barely  possible  for  the  few. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  LARGE  FOR- 
TUNES AND  THE  EFFORTS  TO  RESTRICT  THEM. 

The  facts  which  we  have  been  discussing  seem 
to  force  upon  us  the  following  conclusions  in 
regard  to  large  or  exceedingly  disproportionate 
fortunes,  viz. : 

First.  That  as  a general  thing  they  are  very 
injurious  to  their  possessors. 

Second.  That  their  existence  compels  large 
portions,  if  not  the  majority,  of  the  human  race, 
to  remain  in  a state  of  degrading  and  demoral- 
izing poverty,  from  which  only  those  who  are 
unusually  able  or  fortunate  can  hope  to  free 
themselves. 

Third.  That  this  condition  of  things  causes 
continual  bitterness  and  conflict  between  the 
classes,  with  deplorable  moral  and  economical 
results  to  all. 

Fourth.  That  the  wealth  of  the  rich  enables 
and  encourages  them  to  avoid  useful  labor,  while 
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the  )oorer  classes  are  forced  to  do  more  work  for 
the  idlers  than  they  are  permitted  to  do  for  them- 
selves. 

Fi  fth.  That  nearly  all  the  poverty,  sufferings, 
and  :rimes  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  strikes  and 
riots  which  mark  their  struggles  for  a larger 
shari  of  the  total  production,  are  caused  directly 
or  indirectly  by  the  conduct  of  their  shrewder, 
richt  r,  or  better-informed  brethren  in  obtaining 

4 

large  fortunes,  or,  in  other  words,  appropriating 
for  t lemselves  far  more  than  a fair  proportion  of 
the  total  resources  and  productions  of  mankind. 

If  these  conclusions  are  correct,  it  is  plain  that 
thosi.‘  who  desire  to  render  men  the  greatest  pos- 
sible service,  should  seek  diligently  for  the  best 
means  for  preventing  the  accumulation  of  large 
fortunes,  and  putting  some  legal  or  moral  restric- 
tions upon  what  has  been  called  with  more  force 
than  elegance,  “ the  present,  unlimited,  and  uni- 
versal game  of  grab.” 

El  forts  to  prevent  large  accumulations  have  not 
been  wanting  in  the  past,  but,  although,  as  we 
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for  the  many,  who  are  thus  forced  to  submit  to 
comparative  destitution  and  hard  work,  yet  it  has 
only  been  the  much  more  direct  and  obvious 
effects  of  riches  upon  those  who  possess  them 
that  have  generally  attracted  the  attention  and 
condemnation  of  philosophers  and  law-givers. 
The  pride,  extravagance,  idleness,  vice,  and  weak- 
ness, which  spring  from  great  wealth  and  luxury, 
have  been  and  are  being  constantly  attacked  in 
the  halls  of  legislation,  as  well  as  from  the  pulpit 
and  the  platform.  There  have  probably  been  but 
few,  if  any,  civilized  nations  that  have  not  at  one 
time  or  another  experimented  with  sumptuary  laws, 
or  with  special  taxes  upon  large  incomes  or  upon 
luxuries  which  only  the  wealthy  can  afford.  And 
while  the  Church  gives  no  encouragement  to  the 
idea  that  it  is  a sin  to  be  rich,  it  is  always  ready  to 
urge  the  duties  of  charity,  liberality,  and  useful- 
ness, along  with  the  other  Christian  virtues. 

Some  of  the  legislation  in  this  connection  seems 
very  curious. 

Under  the  laws  of  Draco,  in  Athens,  idleness 
was  classed  with  murder  as  a crime,  and  punished 
with  death.  The  laws  of  Solon  favored  the  poor, 
restricted  the  powers  of  creditors,  and  prohibited 
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ti  e extravagance  of  females  in  their  dress  or  ex- 
panses. Those  of  Lycurgus,  in  Sparta,  provided 
fc  r an  equal  division  of  the  land,  forbade  luxury, 

0 ■ the  use  of  gold  or  silver  money,  required  all 
c tizens  to  dine  in  common,  and  permitted  but 
li;tle  travelling  or  intercourse  with  other  nations. 

1 1 the  early  periods  of  Roman  history  a number 
o'  laws  were  passed  for  the  restraint  and  punish- 
ment of  luxurious  living.  In  England,  under  the 
r^ruids,  poverty  was  held  to  be  a merit  rather 
tlian  a disgrace,  and  subsequently,  under  Edward 
I T.  and  later  kings,  statutes  were  enacted  to 
r ^eulate  the  number  of  courses  and  kinds  of  food 
a:  meals,  and  the  dresses  which  might  be  worn  by 
t le  different  classes  of  the  people.  One  of  these 
ceclared  that  “through  the  excessive  and  over- 
riany  costly  meats  which  the  people  of  this  realm 
fave  used  more  than  elsewhere,  many  mischiefs 
1 ave  happened ; for  the  great  men  by  these 
excesses  have  been  sore  grieved,  and  the  lesser 
people,  who  only  endeavor  to  imitate  the  great 
( nes  in  such  sorts  of  meat  are  much  impoverished 
\diereby  they  are  not  able  to  aid  themselves,  nor 
tieir  liege  lord,  in  time  of  need,  as  they  ought, 
and  many  other  evils  have  happened  as  well  to 
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their  souls  as  their  bodies.”  Laws  of  similar 
intent  were  passed  in  Scotland,  and  also  in  France, 

and  elsewhere. 

The  tendency  of  money-lenders  and  other 
creditors  to  extort  unreasonable  terms  from  un- 
fortunate debtors  has  always  excited  general  in- 
dignation, and,  in  addition  to  the  enactments  in- 
tended mainly  for  the  restraint  of  extravagance 
and  dissipation  in  the  rich,  laws  against  usury  or 
excessive  interest  have  been  almost  universally 
adopted,  and  under  the  Mosaic  law,  as  set  forth  in 
the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Leviticus,  all  pur- 
chasers of  lands  were  obliged  to  restore  them  to 
their  original  owners  during  the  jubilee  or 

fiftieth  year. 

In  but  few,  if  any,  of  these  laws  can  we  discern 
much  benefit,  or  even  attempt  to  benefit,  the 
classes  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth  by  manual 
labor  and  have  no  property  to  sell  or  pledge  as 
security  for  a loan.  Nor  can  we  discover  in  the 
legislation  of  the  past  any  clear  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  are  almost 
entirely  due  to,  and  are,  in  fact,  the  necessary  and 
absolutely  unavoidable  result  of  the  large  foi  tunes 
or  disproportionate  shares  possessed  by  the  rich. 
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There  appears,  however,  to  be  a general  agree- 
rient  among  those  who  have  studied  most  care- 
f illy  the  history  and  operation  of  such  statutes 
t lat  all  laws  for  the  restraint  of  private  expendi- 
t ire,  or  for  preventing  the  most  shrewd,  ambi- 
t OLis,  and  energetic  from  getting  ahead  of  the 
others  and  acquiring  excessive  fortunes,  are  likely 
t ) do  more  harm  than  good,  and  to  result  sooner 
cr  later  in  complete  failure.  While  we  may  not 
have  sufficient  grounds  for  concluding  that  the 
laws  cannot  be  advantageously  changed  so  as  to 
discourage  great  fortunes  and  favor  tlie  poor  to  a 
riuch  greater  extent  than  they  now  do,  yet  it 
v'ould  seem  to  be  impossible  for  any  legislation  to 
g ive  us  a complete  and  permanent  remedy.  The 
practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  drawing  a line 
between  accumulations  that  should  be  permitted 
and  those  that  should  not,  of  ascertaining  whether 
s.ich  a line  has  or  has  not  been  reached  in  each 
individual  case,  and  of  restricting  further  acquisi- 
t ons,  can  hardly  be  overcome.  Even  if  it  were 
possible  to  devise  laws  which  would  obviate  these 
and  other  difficulties  and  objections  wliich  will  oc- 
cur to  any  thoughtful  mind,  they  could  not  be  made 
effective  unless  they  were  sustained  by  an  almost 
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unanimous  public  opinion  that  great  wealth  is  a 
public  wrong.  But  the  general  feeling  at  present 
appears  to  be  that  each  man,  woman,  and  child,  in 
every  community,  should  seize  and  retain  as  much 
as  possible,  and  if  this  feeling  could  be  reversed 
the  evil  would  probably  be  remedied  without  any 
legislation  at  all,  as  there  are  but  few  men  who  are 
willing  to  be  generally  looked  upon  as  criminals, 
and  large  fortunes  and  lavish  expenditures  would 
be  shorn  of  most  of  their  attractions  if  they  were 
regarded  as  a disgrace  instead  of  a merit  or  an 
honor. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  CHRIST. 

W T are  now  in  a position  to  bring  the  facts  we 
have  discussed  to  the  standards  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  to  compare  the  conduct  of  the 
different  classes  of  men  with  the  rules  there  laid 
down  for  the  guidance  of  all. 

Our  investigations  have  shown  us  that  nearly 
all  tl  e sufferings,  ignorance,  and  crimes  of  the 
poor,  are  caused  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  rich  in  first  taking  possession  of  far 
more  than  their  share  of  the  land  and  material 
resources,  and  in  then  using  the  power  thus 
acquired,  to  avoid  personal  labor  and  live  at  ease 
by  ccmpelling  the  laborers  to  do  more  than  their 
natural  share  of  the  necessary  work,  besides 
mud'  that  is  unnecessary,  and  to  surrender  a 
large  part  of  what  they  produce  without  receiving 
an  equivalent. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  anything  more 
contrary  than  this  to  the  teachings  of  Him  who 
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said,  “ As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  also  to  them  likewise,”*  and  in  another 
place,  “ A new  commandment  I give  unto  you, 
that  ye  love  one  another ; even  as  I have  loved 
vou,  that  ve  also  love  one  another.”  t 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  terrible  results  which 
we  have  shown  to  be  caused  by  the  insatiable 
craving  and  remorseless  struggle  for  wealth,  and 
upon  its  direct  conflict  with  the  commands  of 
Christ,  we  realize  the  profound  truth  of  His 
declaration,  “ Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.” 
In  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  misun- 
derstanding of  His  teaching  upon  this  subject, 
let  us  group  together  the  following  texts  : Matt, 

vi.  19,  “ Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon 
the  earth,  where  moth  and  rust  doth  consume, 
and  where  thieves  break  through  and  steal : but 
lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven.”  Matt, 
vi.  31,  “Be  not  therefore  anxious,  saying.  What 
shall  we  eat  ? or,  what  shall  we  drink  ? or,  where- 
withal shall  we  be  clothed  ?”  Matt.  xiii.  22,  “And 
he  that  was  sown  among  the  thorns,  this  is  he 

* Luke  vi.  31.  (Scripture  quotations  are  from  Revised  Ver- 
sion.) 

f John  xiii.  34. 
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that  1 eareth  the  word ; and  the  care  of  the  world, 
and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  choke  the  word, 
and  he  becometh  unfruitful.”  Matt,  xxiii.  il, 
“ But  he  that  is  greatest  among  you  shall  be  your 
servait.”  Luke  vi.  24,  ” But  woe  unto  you  that 
areri:h!  for  ye  have  received  your  consolation. 
Woe  unto  you,  ye  that  are  full  now  ! for  ye  shall 
hunger.”  Luke  xii.  15,  ‘‘  And  He  .said  unto  them. 
Take  heed,  and  keep  yourselves  from  all  covet- 
ousness, for  a man’s  life  consisteth  not  in  the 
abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth.” 
Luke  xii.  33,  34,  “Sell  that  ye  have  and  give 
alms  make  for  yourselves  purses  which  wax  not 
old,  ;l  treasure  in  the  heavens  that  faileth  not, 
where  no  thief  draweth  near,  neither  moth  de- 
stroy ith.  For  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will 
your  heart  be  also.”  Luke  xviii.  24,  25,  “ How 
hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God?  For  it  is  easier  for  a camel 
to  en:er  in  through  a needle’s  eye  than  for  a rich 
man  ;o  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.” 

If  any  further  evidence  was  needed  to  prove 
that  1 he  spirit  of  Christ’s  teaching  positively  pro- 
hibit; the  pursuit  or  acquisition  of  large  fortunes, 
it  could  easily  be  found  in  other  texts,  and  in  the 
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lives  and  writings  of  His  apostles  and  their  fol- 
lowers, as,  for  instance,  in  the  third  chapter  of  H. 
Thessalonians,  verses  8 to  12,  where  Paul  so 
emphatically  commands  that  every  man  shall  earn 
his  own  bread  by  personal  work  or  staive. 

Here  then  is  the  divinely-authorized  answer  of 
Christianity  to  the  great  problems  we  have  been 
discussing.  It  plainly  and  distinctly  forbids  the 
eagerness  and  the  struggle  for  wealth  and  luxury, 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  the  cause  of  the  worst 
evils  which  afflict  mankind.  It  clearly  requires 
that  the  gospel  of  moderation,  the  cry  of,  Be  ye 
not  rich  !”  should  be  proclaimed  from  every  pulpit 
and  in  every  household  in  the  land. 

If  the  exceeding  folly  and  sinfulness  of  the 
eager  pursuit  of  excessive  wealth,  as  well  as  its 
deplorable  consequences  to  the  whole  community, 
could  only  be  shown  and  preached  with  wisdom, 
energy,  and  tact  wherever  Christianity  extends,  a 
vast  amount  of  good  would  be  accomplished,  the 
eyes  of  multitudes  would  be  opened,  and  we 
should  soon  see  signs  of  a change  in  public 
opinion  which  would  have  a powerful  effect  in  dis- 
couraging the  acquisition  of  great  iichcs.  Eveiy 
wealthy  man  who  can  be  induced  to  stop  accumu- 
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lating  will  leave  more  for  others  and  make  it  pro- 
portionately easier  for  those  of  weaker  brains  to 
get  a living.  No  one  should  underrate  the  impor- 
tan:e  of  even  a single  effort  in  this  direction.  The 
mit.ds  of  the  people  are  greatly  agitated  upon  the 
labor  question,  and  any  rays  of  clear  light  that 
mav  be  shed  upon  it  are  likely  to  meet  with  an 
eager  welcome.  The  rich  are  sinning  largely 
wit  lout  knowledge,  and  many  of  them  would  be 
shocked  and  startled  into  a change  of  conduct  if 
the  / were  made  to  see  that  although  they  may 
be  ;^iving  away  half  their  income  and  bestowing 
charity  to  every  applicant,  they  must  nevertheless 
be  classed  with  those  whose  accumulations  are 
the  principal  cause  of  poverty  and  crime,  and  are 
most  positively  forbidden  by  the  religion  in  which 
they  believe.  A slight  change  in  public  senti- 
ment, and  a small  proportion  of  desertions  from 
the  ranks  of  the  large  accumulators,  would  do 
much  towards  weakening  the  latter  and  obliging 
them  to  give  their  employes  a larger  share.  It  is 
very  right  and  proper  to  condemn  the  faults  of  the 
labo  rers,  their  drunkenness,  rioting,  and  boycot- 
ting, their  attempts  to  coerce  those  who  refuse  to 
join  in  strikes,  and  the  inclinations  of  some  of 
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them  towards  anarchy  and  the  destruction  of 
property.  But  the  origin  of  these  excesses  is  to 
be  found,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  poverty,  oppres- 
sion, and  ignorance  of  which  they  are  the  un- 
fortunate victims,  and  it  is  against  the  cause,  and 
not  the  consequence,  that  our  efforts  should  be 
mainly  directed. 

Carefully  considered  legislation  may  be  of  some 
use,  but  modern  laws  are  merely  the  visible  em- 
bodiment of  the  views  of  the  majority,  and  cannot 
be  enforced  unless  they  are  sustained  by  a pop- 
ular sentiment,  of  which  they  are  the  result  and 
not  the  cause.  They  can  only  lay  hold  of  ex- 
ternal actions,  and  instead  of  moulding  or  guid- 
ing the  ideas  of  the  different  classes  they  are 
changed  like  the  fashions,  as  the  opinions  of  the 
masses  are  swayed  by  reasoning  or  persuasion. 
Even  in  a monarchy  it  is  only  by  influencing  the 
emotions,  desires,  or  beliefs  of  the  people  that 
great  forces  can  be  developed  or  great  results 
achieved.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the 
divine  and  pre-eminent  wisdom  of  the  Founder 
of  Christianity  that  instead  of  attaching  impor- 
tance to  such  feeble  instrumentalities  as  human 
laws  or  forms  of  government,  or  to  any  kind  of 
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com  Dulsion  or  legal  restraint,  he  relied  solely 
upon  his  power  to  reach  and  convert  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  his  hearers,  so  that  they  should 
beceme  of  their  own  accord  his  eager  and  obe- 
dien : disciples.  When  tribute  was  demanded,  he 
paid  it,  “ lest  we  cause  them  to  stumble.”  Instead 
of  permitting  his  disciples  to  go  to  law  he  corn- 
man  :led  them  to  forgive  debts  and  trespasses,  and 
directed  them  also  to  yield  to  all  demands  and 
suib  from  others,  without  objection  or  contest. 
He  showed  that  it  is  not  by  outside  pressure  or 
coereion,  but  by  inward  conviction  and  develop- 
meni:,  that  men  can  be  withdrawn  from  sordid  and 
deb^  sing  ambitions,  and  have  their  energies,  ac- 
tivit  es,  and  desires  turned  into  nobler  channels. 

It  was  by  methods  which  entirely  ignored  all 
civil  authority  that  he  established  his  Church,  and 
neit  ler  the  hostility  and  persecution  of  Rome,  nor 
the  desolation  and  confusion  wrought  by  her  fall, 
could  stay  the  spread  of  his  gospel.  It  was  when 
him  an  laws  were  swept  away  and  the  whole  social 
organization  of  the  world  seemed  tottering  to  its 
fall,  that  the  doctrines  of  Christ  gave  forth  their 
clearest  radiance  and  made  the  most  rapid  prog- 
ress It  is  not  by  means  of  the  decrees  of  earthly 
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rulers  or  legislatures,  but  by  persuasion,  instruc- 
tion, and  example  that  the  divine  Master  enables 
his  followers  to  turn  men  from  darkness  unto  light. 

We  hear  a great  deal  said  about  the  failure  of 
the  Church  to  reach  the  masses  ; but  is  not  this 
largely  because  it  has  neglected  the  example  of 
Jesus  in  first  dealing  with  the  most  pressing 
bodily  necessities  of  his  hearers  ? If  the  Church 
would  win  the  interest  and  confidence  of  those 
who  believe  that  their  lives  are  being  slowly 
crushed  out  of  them  by  the  wheels  of  an  indu.s- 
trial  Juggernaut,  it  must  offer  them  something 
more  than  theological  doctrines,  or  discourses  on 
patience  and  submission  to  the  powers  that  be. 
It  must  address  itself  to  what  they  feel  to  be  the 


great  and  all-absorbing  need  of  the  present  time. 
It  must  hold  up  the  mirror  of  Christian  truth  to 
the  classes  whom  the  laborers  are  compelled  to 
support  in  luxury  and  uselessness.  It  must  re- 
iterate in  no  doubtful  or  uncertain  tones  the  gos- 
pel truth  that  no  man  or  woman,  who  is  not  sick 
or  disabled,  has  a right  to  be  a consumer  without 


being  also  a producer,  to  eat  the  fruits  of  others’ 
industry  without  performing  an  equivalent  of  use- 


ful mental  or  physical  work. 
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It  must  make  it  plain,  even  to  the  rich,  that  the 
appropriation  of  the  productions  of  others,  with- 
out a corresponding  return  of  our  own  produc- 
tion, is  just  as  unrighteous  when  it  is  achieved  by 
mean!,  of  superior  brains  and  foresight,  or  shiewd- 
ness  i i speculation,  which  the  law  cannot  punish, 
as  when  it  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  superior 
musbes  or  the  pistols  of  a highwayman  with 
whom  the  law  can  deal. 

It  nust  declare  that  in  the  Church  and  king- 
dom 3f  Christ,  those  who  are  endowed  with  un- 
usual mental  or  physical  ability  are  under  a cor- 
respending  degree  of  obligation  to  follow  his 
exan  ple,  and  render  unusual  service  and  assist- 
ance to  their  weaker  brethren,  instead  of  appro- 
priat  ng  what  the  latter  produce,  and  then  aban- 
doning themselves  to  indolence  and  pleasure. 


THE  END. 
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stamped  below,  and  if  not  returned  or  renewed  at  or 
b<  fore  that  time  a fine  of  five  cents  a day  will  be  incurred. 
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